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Something About the No-Wall Comb Foundation 


Since so much has been said in regard to the possibility of 
producing foundation with deep walls, there has been consid- 
erable discussion of the advisability of using such foundation, 
and very plausible arguments have been brought forward in 
support of it, but also’ of the opposite, or of a foundation with- 
out side-wails at all for the honey-sections. The greatest ob- 
jection to high-wall foundation is the possible production of 
comb honey in which the septum would be heavy. Asa mat- 
ter of course, if the foundation was made as thin as the bees 
produce it naturally, the objectionable feature would be 





I will say first that there is no doubt thatthe very lightest 
foundation that can be made by machinery will be sufficient, 
and will carry the weight of bees, if it is allowed tocool or 


temper long enough before it is put into the hive. The aim 
that will be attained by using an exceedingly light grade will 
be the avoidance of the well-known ‘‘fish-bone.” A founda- 
tion with little or no cell-wall will be much more readily 
madeled by the bees even if it did not come out of the hands 
of the manufacturer in thinner sheets than other grades. 
Hence the result reported that the comb built on a no-wall 
foundation seemed about as thin as natural comb. 

Now as to the warping of this foundation, it comes from 
avery simple fact. When the sheet of wax comes out from 
between the rolls of the mill, there is nothing to draw it to 
either roller, the result being that it sticks alternately to each 
and ‘‘ warps” asit comes out. We have longago noticed that 
foundation which sticks unevenly to the rollers as it is milled, 
sticking partly to one and partly to the other, or first to one 


| and then to the other, does not prove satisfactory in the hive. 


| As we were both apiarists and manufacturers of foundation, 
| and making a specialty of both, this was one of the first things 


| We ascertained years ago. 


No matter haw you may smooth it 


avoided, but it is yet a problem whether this kind of founda- | down, the sheet which has warpt in the mill will warp in the 


tion may be produced in merchantable quantities. Mean- 
while, I have noticed that the advocates of no-wal! foundation 








| 


same way in the bee-hive. The deeper tbe cell-wall the more 
damage to the sheet if itis warpt as it comes out. In our 





Unfinisht Combs Built from No-Wall Foundation. 


are out-spoken, 
this line. 

In the last January Bee-Keepers’ Review, two different 
persons report on this foundation which was tried last year. 
The greatest objection seems to come from the foundation 
curling or warping when given to the bees. As this experi- 
mental no-wall foundation was made in our shops, I believe 
that we can throw some light upon the subject, and show how 
the difficulty above-mentioned may be avoided. 


and show a desire of further experiments in 





practice we never allowed a single sheet which did not stick 
uniformly to one roller to go to the shelf, but all such sheets 
were mercilessly re-melted. With the no-wall foundation, if 
we were to remelt the sheets that warp in coming out, tho 
they do not warp to a great degree, we would not produce a 
single sheet. 

The remedy for this is not difficult to find. Let one of 
the rolls of the mill have a rudiment of cell-wall, just enough 
to make the sheet fasten to this roll more than to the other, 
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and you will have sheets of foundation which will not so 
readily warp in milling, and which will therefore warp but 
little if any in the hive. The sheet of foundation without cell- 
wall at all can hardly be handled in warm weather without 
warping. It is, to use the expression of Mr. Vandervort, 
‘like a rag” in your hands. With a little cell-wall, be it ever 
so little, it will have more firmness, and will stand handling. 
But let it be remembered, if you handle a sheet of foundation 
and get it slightly out of shape, no matter what you may do, 
it will return to that shape when hung freely in the hive. 


If foundation.with such a cell-wall as above-mentioned 
was found acceptable and desirable, it cound be produced thin 
enough to fill about 135 sections to the pound, and do good 
work. . C. P. DADANT. 

Hancock Co., Ill. 


[Mr. T. F. Bingham, who was instrumental] in bringing 
out the no-wall comb foundation, sends us the following regard- 
ing his experiments with it in 1897.—Eprror. | 


The Michigan No-Wall Comb Foundation. 


The various efforts to produce a foundation which would 
be acceptable to the bees as well as those who use honey, 
demonstrates beyond belief the great value of foundation in 
a general sense. But as neither the bees nor consumers 
lAtherto have been entirely satisfied, the experiments go on. 
The Michigan convention last year took the no-wall idea and 
carried it to a conclusion. The convention had a no-wall 
machine adapted to the Weed process, constructed and sup- 
plied such foundation tothe members who wisht to experiment 
with it. Several availed themselves of the opportunity, and 
used sufficient amounts to fully demonstrate that the bees did 
not gnaw it down, and that they did accept it promptly. As 
these two points were the only ones bee-keepers regarded as 
dangerous, the experiments may be justly regarded asa 
success. 

While such results were to acertain extent satisfactory, 
they did not cover the ground or explain why obtained. One 
fact was perhaps more clearly demonstrated than any other. 
Among the hundreds of sections filled, not one had the patches 
of drpne-size cells, showing conclusively that the foundation, 
however thin, was not gnawed or cut. 

Another fact demonstrated was, that in sections of ordi- 
nary size the foundation, neither the half-filled combs, stretcht 
nor sagged. They remained as putin, except that the foun- 
dation, having as it did sharp corners, was before the side- 
walls were put on made to appear less angular and more 
downy; that is, the shiny appearance vanisht, as did also the 
yellow color. Nothing could have been more complete than 
the transformation in color and texture. It wasso perfect 
that no one.could have realized that only three hours before 
the beautiful white, downy, perfectly-formed combs were thin, 
corrugated sheets of yellow beeswax. 

Experiments in brood-frames filled with the same founda- 
tion, 5x12 inches, did not sag or stretch, tho as white and 
transparent as natural combs until about half full of honey, 
when they began to settle, and the cells to assume a rectangu- 
lar form. This experiment furnisht one more evidence that 
it is not the walls of foundation that prevents its settling, but 
its general thickness. 

During a good flow of honey, with cool weather, no sag- 
ging in foundation 5x12 inches took place, butin the same 
flow a few hot days developt the fact that no-wall foundation, 
the Jightest ever made in pieces 5x12 inches, with no support, 
would not do for brood-frames, tho none did worse than to 
settle. It was a great pleasure to me to realize that I could 
now produce comb honey in sections 4x5 inches that I could 
put on my own table without apology—no yellow, hard strip 
in the center to prevent its being served to expert visitors. 

Clare Co., Mich. T. F. BIneHam. 


[In the Bee-Keepers’ Review for January, Editor Hutch- 
inson had this to say about the no-wall foundation, which was 
accompanied by the illustration appearing on our first page 
this week, kindly loaned us by Mr. Hutchinson.—Ep1ror. | 


The No-Wall Foundation. 


Some of my readers will remember that at the meeting of 
the Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ Association, held in 1896, 
Mr. Bingham so strongly advocated what he considered the 
advantages of avery thin foundation having no side-walls ; 
that sufficient money was contributed to pay for the expense 
of making a mill upon which such foundation could be mann- 
factured. Someof this foundation, running about 16 feet to 
the pound, was sent out to the different members; some of 
them using as much as 10 pounds of it. Unfortunately, how- 
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ever, so far as a report was concerned, Mr. Bingham was 
about the only one present who had given the foundatioy 
much of a test. I produced no comb honey in my own apiary 
last year, and Mr. Aspinwall was detained at home by com. 
pany. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Aspinwall had previously 
reported in the Review that he was pleased with itso far as 
the eating quality of the honey was concerned, but that i: 
curled too much to suit him. His only objection is that of 
curling. To show how little trouble he had from curling, Mr. 
Bingham brought along to the convention a super full of 
partly-finisht sections just as they came from the hive. The 
foundation had been brought out, or partly drawn out, and 
filled with honey, and, as this was at the end of the season, 
when, as all experienced bee-keepers know, there wil! be 
curled combs if at any time, the exhibition of that super, just 
as it came from the hive, was a pretty good proof that foun- 
dation will not curl in some place where it might be expected 
that it would. Of course, no one doubts thatit did curl with 
Mr. Aspinwall, but, of course, there must have been some rea. 
son for it—something in his management, locality, or some- 
thing. 

Mr. Bingham’s supers are small; I think that two are re- 
quired to cover the top of his hive, and that one super holds 
15 sections. Some boys got hold of two of the best-filled sec- 
tions, and *‘ gouged ”’ them so badly that they were valueless 
for pictorial purposes, but I rescued the other baker’s dozen, 
and brought them home, and had them photographt, first tak- 
ing one side from all but two of them. From the photograph | 
had a half-tone made which is shown herewith. I did this to 
show how straight are the combs that are built under circum- 
stances where curled combs would be expected. Mr. Bing- 
ham says that this was not a selected super, and to show that 
the sections were not selected, he brought the super just as 
taken from the hive, with the sections all stuck together with 
propolis, so that it was necessary to pry them loose witha 
knife in order to get them out. 


I honestly believe that this thin, no-wall foundation is 
worthy of a most thorough trial. The fault of curling has 
been urged against it, and some complaints were made that 
the bees were more inclined to gnaw it down when no honey 
was coming in than they were other kinds; but, as in many 
other things, actual experiment under various conditions is 
needed. The quality of the finisht product is certainly very 
fine; the nearest approach to that of natural comb of any- 
thing I have seen. 

In working out the ordinary flat-bottom foundation the 
bees do change over the base to the lozenge-shaped style. 
There are no side-walls on in the way, and it is possible for 
them to make this change. With the deep-cell or Weed style 
of foundation the bottoms of the cells are so securely braced 
by the three deep walls that center upon each cell-bottom, 
that it is impossible for the bees to ‘*‘ budge” the bottoms of 
the cells. Not only this, but the side-walls are in the bees’ 
way, and prevent their getting at the bottoms of the cells to 
make changes. Even with the ordinary or lozenge-shaped 
base, the bees make some changes in working out the founda- 
tion. Mr. Bingham had with him a piece of the no-wal! foun- 
dation which had been partly drawn out ina strip down 
through the center. Some of tbe cells were, perhaps, one- 
fourth of an inch in depth, and shaded off until there could be 
seen only a few ‘‘scratches” that the bees had made on the 
surface of the wax. About the first thing that bees do, judg- 
ing from the appearance of this specimen, is to make the bot- 
tom of a cell rounding, like the bottom of a prest-tin wash- 
basin. Then, as the side-walls are started the lozenge-shaped 
character begins to appear in the base. It is much the same 
in natural comb-building. Geta piece of natural-built comb 
having a wedge-shaped edge of cells that are not complete. 
Look right down close to the edge, where the bases and side- 
walls are being started. You will see that there is a stage in 
the proceedings when each base or bottom to a cell is round- 
ing instead of being formed of lozenge-shaped pieces. As the 
side-walls are laid out and started, the lozenge-shaped base 
appears. 

What is the point to allthis? Well, it is probably that 
we will never be able to make such foundation that the bees 
will accept it without change, and be satisfied with it any 
more than we can make a nest that would suit the robin, but 
let us get just as near to it as we can. 

Mr. Bingham has brought out the best style of smoker, 
and the best style of honey-knife, and it is possible that he has 
struck upon the best style of foundation for use in the sections. 

Genesee Co., Mich. ie W. Z. HuTcHInson. 


t@™ See ‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 125. 
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Injurious Honey-Crop Reports—Ripening 
Honey. 


BY C. DAVENPORT. 


In my last I promist to show that reports of very large or 
expected large crops actually do injure the market for our 
product. A year ago the past season I went to Minneapolis 
and took samples of white clover comb honey which was 
strictly fancy in every respect, and altho there are dealers 
there who handle honey by the carload, I could not sell them 
even 1,000 pounds, for from the reports in the bee-papers 
they said there was the largest crop of honey ever known or 
heard of, and they expected very low prices later. Soon after- 
wards, I was in Chicagoon other business, and found it was 
the same there—the dealers all thought there was an immense 
crop, and refused to buy outright, except at a price below the 
cost of production. 

Now, asin both instances, this was early in the season, 
before they had received any shipments to amount to any- 
thing, their only way of forming an estimate of the crop was 
through the bee-papers, for practical bee-keepers do not send 
private accounts of large crops to dealers, notwithstanding 
what they may say to the contrary. 

Probably some who read this will think that the price at 
which boney sells in the cities does not, or cannot, affect them, 
as they sell in their home market, where they obtain fair, and 
in some cases, large prices. Butin ashort time there may be 
more honey produced in their locality than the home market 
can produce. Take my own locality, for instance. But a 
short time ago here clover and basswood comb honey sold for 
15 and 18 cents per pound; the last two years it has sold for 
7 and 8 cents per pound, by the case, and some bee-keepers 
have scoured the country retailing it for this, and in some in- 
stances even less. 

Now, in my opinion, another reason why honey has de- 
clined in price in the city markets is the inferiority of most of 
it, to what it used to be. I think without exception all pro- 
ducers now remove the sections as soon as possible after the 
honey in them iscapt over, and while this results in whiter, 
nicer-looking honey, it is greatly inferior to what honey was 
years ago, when it was left on the hives for a month or more 
after it was finisht, and when consumers paid from 25 to 40 
cents a pound forit. While I believe that honey can be re- 
moved as soon as capt, and handled so that it will be nearly 
if not quite as guod as that Jeft on the hives for sometime, I 
do not think there is more than one bee-keeper in five thou- 
sand, as they average, who does, or tries to do, any more with 
comb honey after it is removed from the hive than to keep it 
so it will look all right until itis sold; when, if it is shipt to 
some city market it is probably stored in a cool room, and by 
the time the consumers get it they know that if honey is not 
cow manufactared without the aid of bees it is not what it 
used to be, and many decide that they can buy other things 
for the same money that they would rather have. I believe a 
mistake has been madein paying so much attention to the 
appearance rather than quality. 

In order to show that this is not theory, I will say that 
my own crop is thoroughly and properly cured after it is re- 
moved from the hives, and-on this account I have customers 
who take and pay two to three cents more per pound for it 
than they can buy elsewhere that which looks fully as good. 
Two years ago my crop was unusually large, and I had to find 
a new market for a few thousand pounds of it, and these new 
customers were so pleased with the quality of it that if I had 
had it the past season I could have sold a good deal more than 
my previous large crop without any soliciting. 


CURING-HOUSE FOR COMB HONEY.’ 


I will briefly describe my curing-house, and the method I 
pursue in curing the crop. The house itself is a small wooden 
building double-boarded on the sides, with double floors, and 
two thicknesses of heavy building-paper between the board- 
ing and under the shingles on the roof. Being constructed in 
this way it is an easy matter to keep a high tem perature in- 
side with but a small amount of artificial heat. 

When the filled supers are removed from the hives they 
are stackt up in this room, with the under ones raised about a 
foot from the floor, and inch strips placed between them all, 
So the air can circulate freely between them. The tem pera- 
ture is then kept as nearly 95° as possible for from 4 to 6 
weeks, depending upon the condition of the honey, for the 
thickness or body of the same kinds of honey varies greatly 
with different seasons. In a dry season honey is usually 
thicker when sealed than it is in a wet one. The past season 
Mi honey was very thin and hard tocure in this 


Some who removed sections as soon as they were sealed 





lost part of it on account of its souring in the combs. Until 
one has eaten it they would not believe the difference there is 
in‘favor of honey that is thoroughly cured or ripened, and 
such honey will seldom sour or candy inside of a year if it is 
kept in an unfavorable place afterwards. It is also much 
safer to ship. I ship some honey thousands of miles every 
season, and so far as known there has never been a dollar’s 
worth broken in transit. Southern Minnesota. 


Again the Evolution of the Honey-Bee. 
BY I. W. BECKWITH. 


If the editor will permit, I will say a few words on the 
above subject, in reply to Mr. Doolittle’s article on page 530 
(1897), and then drop the subject. 

In his first article, Mr. Doolittle declares that bees can 
learn nothing; and makes six other assertions neither of 
which is generally admitted, and when I express a doubt he 
tells me that the proof devolves on me and not on him. If Mr. 
D. had ever been present when any point in law, politics, re- 
ligion, or any other question was being discust pro and con, 
he would have learned that the affirmative proved the propo- 
sition or lost its case. I showed that bees do learn, and he 
admits it, but claims that they were capable of learning just 
as much at the beginning; and in so doing he admits that his 
first statement—that bees can learn nothing—is false. 


He tells us that he knows that bees cannot be improved, 


because God at the beginning pronounced all his work ‘‘ good,” . 


and he is willing to take God at his word. He understands 
that as God said it was good, therefore it could not be im- 
proved, or made better; so we may reasonably infer that when 
Mr. Doolittle advertises an improved strain of bees he intends 
to deceive and swindle his patrons. 

I do not doubt but he is every day making use of vegeta- 
bles, fruits and animals which he knows to be improvements 
on those in the natural or wild state—‘‘just as they came 
from the hand of the Creator, six thousand years ago.” 


Yes, I do believe that bees may be educated and improved 
within certain limits, and that in so educating them they will 
not necessarily ‘‘ become a curse instead of a blessing.” 

Weld Co., Colo. 


{In order that a final utterance on this subjact from both 
Mr. Beckwith and Mr. Doolittle might appear in the same 
number of the Bee Journal, we forwarded the foregoing to 
Mr. Doolittle, who thus responds :—EpIror. | 


The following paragraph appeared from my pen in the 
Progressive Bee-Keeper for March, 1897, and I reproduce it 
here so the readers of the American Bee Journal may see the 
item which has caused Mr. Beckwith and others to write 
much uninteresting matter to practical bee-keepers, in order 
that it may appear that Doolittle ‘‘intends to deceive and 
swindle his patrons :” 


‘* INTELLIGENCE IN BEES.” 


** Noticing an item in one of the papers, trying to prove that 
bees were intelligent creatures and reasoned, I am led to say that 
bees have the same habits now as they did at their creation, as 

rmanent and unvarying as the attraction of gravitation, or any 
aw of Nature. They still act alike under like circumstances. 
They are incapable of education. They learn nothing. By taking 
advantage of these habits, we can control their actions and make 
them subservient to us, just as we take advantage of any law of 
Nature, and, by proper machinery and manipulation, cause them 
to produce desired results. If bees possest the intelligence of the 
higher order of animals, and could learn tricks like dogs and 
horses, we could not manipulate them as we do now, and they 
would become a curse instead of a blessing.”’ 


I believe what I wrote in the Progressive, when taken in 
a broad, general sense (as practical bee-keepers take the state- 
ment that drones from an Italian mother when fertilized by a 
black drone are pure) is true. In a technical, narrow way, it 
may not be strictly true. However, it is evident that the 
trouble does not lie in any fear that the item appearing in the 
Progressive will harm anything pertaining to apicultural pur- 
suits, but that, unwittingly on my part, this ran counter toa 
certain evolution theory, that away back in the dim vista of 
the past, thousands or millions of years, there ‘was an infini- 
tesimal ‘‘ mite” which evoluted into a tadpole, then intoa 
monkey, and finally into the intelligent man of to-day; hence 
‘*a man of straw” was set up, which they proceeded to knock 
down, wondering why Doolittle did not enter into the combat. 

Gentlemen, I prefer to take the practical side, which 
allows the Bible account of how man came on the earth to 
stand, and that bees have not ‘‘learned” so but what they 
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are subject to man. Further than this explanation would be 
out of place in a journal devoted to the best interests of bee- 
culture. I am aware of my liability to error, but to abuse me 
because I do not think as you do, when I accord you the right 
to think as you please, will only show that yon are not in- 
fallible, and will do me no harm. G. M. DooLitTtTLe. 


[Again we must say that those who wish to make a display 
of their deep (?) knowledge of evolutionary and philosophical 
subjects will have to gooutside of the columns of the American 
Bee Journal to doit. Life is too short, and there is too much 
of practical importance in bee-culture, to waste valuable 
space in a discussion of extraneous and theoretical matters 
having scarcely any bearing on apiculture.—EbIrTor. | 


a 


The Two Bee-Keepers’ Unions—Co-operation. 
BY W. D. FRENCH. 


The United States Bee-Keepers’ Union and the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Union are nearly the same in name, and both 
are inadequate to meet the demands or actual necessities of 
bee- keepers. 

Now, if petty differences are at rest, and tranquillity pre- 
dominates over personal bickering, we may feel more at lib- 
erty to express ourselves in regard to our desires relative to 
co-operation, amalgamation, or mingling together all bee- 
keepers. We must be mindful of the fact that both Unions 
have labored to perform whatis indispensable; the old one, 
by its able management, has performed a wondrous task, and 
still is moving on the same plane of action, showering volleys 
of hot shot upon the enemies’ breastworks. The new Union, 
starting on its mission to do good, undoubtedly will succeed, 
and its duties, as portrayed, no one can gainsay. 


Should both be blended or made one its utility undoubtedly 
would be increast, and yet the most important feature, and 
that which is most vital to honey-producers, is not incorpor- 
ated in either Union, viz.: 


THE MANIPULATION OF THE HONEY MARKET. 


I am opposed to trusts and combinations in a sense where 
they have originated for the sole purpose of heaping addi- 
tional burdens upon the general public, by enhancing the 
price of food or other products, or to place a restraint upon 
any one physically, morally or mentally, but the consolidation 
of bee-keepers is not to be clastin the category of such vile 
institutions. 

Profits arising from the sale of honey should not be dis- 
tributed except to bee-keepers themselves, but to maintain a 
proposition of this character bee-people must certainly act 
together, disposing of the honey-product of the United States 
under one general management. 

I have many times insisted upon a proposition of this 
kind, and urged bee-keepers to unite under one organization, 
not designing to burden the consumer by any additional ex- 
pense, but to stimulate the price to the producer. 


I would respectfully call the attention of bee-people to the 
proposition submitted to the Buffaloconvention in 1897, from 
the abie pen of Geo. W. Brodbeck, of California, who plainly 
set forth bis views upon this subject, and who very forcibly 
vented the minds of many. While I am not fully in accord 
with this proposition in toto, it brings to bear the main object 
which all apiarists should consider. 

Every State should have its organizations not unlike the 
California Bee-Keepers’ Exchange, which has now been es- 
tablisht (beyond a shadow of a doubt), and has become a re- 
ality surpassing all anticipations of its founders. 

If every State were as thoroughly organized there would 
be little difficulty to establish a Union that would not only 
benefit the fraternity, but would place the pursuit in the cate- 
gory of one of the leading industries of the United States. 


A Union establisht in the interest of bee-keepers must 
necessarily embrace the marketing problem, together with 
the protection of bee-keepers in their lawful rights, the pros- 
ecution of adulterators, and any other question which might 
involve the promotion of the honey-industry of our country. 


Agitation of a pure food law, to be past by the general 
Government and by each State Legislature would certainly 
bring action, and we would then be fully prepared to meet the 
enemy, and stamp that nefarious swindle in the mud of ob- 
livion. 


Now, bee-keepers, will you consider this proposition ? 


Will you act in harmony, unite forces, blend all elements by 
burying the tomahawk of opposition, and become united in 





one grand and noble Union for the benefit and uplifting of 4 
demoralized pursuit in which we are all interested ? 

Iam sure 1 hear some one speak, in which he tells ys 
that such a proposition could never be materialized, for the 
reason that a sufficient amount of cash could not be realizeg 
to transact business in its infancy. To overcome this feeling, 
which would seemingly be a stumbling-stone, I will offer (after 
we get the next honey crop in California) as a starter $20, 
and if 100 men will do the same thing, by puttingin an equa) 
amount, we would have the snug little sum of $2,000 to start 


with, besides all revenues which might be derived from mem. 
bership fees. 
Now, gentlemen, brace up and tell what you think. 
San Diego Co., Calif. 














Report of the Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Con. 
vention, Held in Chicago, Nov. 10 and 
11, 1897. 


REPORTED BY A SPECIAL BEE JOURNAL REPORTER. 


(Continued from page 183.) 
SECOND DAY—FoRENOON SESSION. 


After a few minutes rest, during which the members ex- 
amined the specimen of honey built on the drawn foundation, 
as exhibited by Mr. Cooley, and the seeds of clovers shown by 
Mr. Stone, the President said: 


THE NEW DRAWN OR DEEP CELL FOUNDATION. 


Pres. Miller—How many have used the drawn foundation 
this season? I count four. We will be glad to hear from 
those four. 

Mr. Baxter—I claim that I have used drawn foundation, 
but I have nos used this foundation spoken of here to-day. | 
consider that this is a misnomer, altogether. Itis not drawn 
foundation at all. It is what I would call deep-cell founda- 
tion, or deep-wall foundation. That is what such foundation 
was called years ago, when some one is Kentucky invented 
two machines for making it. Itis not drawn. It is no more 
drawn than the other foundation is. It is done by pressure, 
and not by being drawn, and I think it is generally understood 
among bee-keepers, when you speak of drawn foundation, it 
is the old foundation drawn out by the bees. I have some of 
that foundation at home now, and partly workt upon by the 
bees. That is drawn foundation. I would not advocate the 
using of this, for the reason that it looks too artificial. Itis 
too much as it was when it was first given to the bees. [t is 
very well to give them a start. Give them the base of the 
cell, that is sufficient. 

Mr. Moore—I am chock-full of the effect on the consumer 
of this sort of thing. I have been six years on this ground, 
and am simply chock-full of ideas as to what consumers have 
said to me on this very point. I am thoroughly convinced 
that this whole matter of foundation, when you use anything 
more than the merest beginning, is bad, and that is one of the 
things I use in talking to them. My customers tell me they 
buy three or four times as much of me, because! say itis 
pure. My brother produces lots of it, and it is just as the bees 
build it, and they ask me every day a dozen or twenty of them, 
** Did you build that, a full, complete comb asI have here?” 
**Did you build that ?” or, ‘‘ How did they build that?” And 
my aoswer is, ** They can’t build that. It takes 400 beesa 
whole summer to gather a pound of honey, and there is no 
man, noteven a Chinaman, thatcan.” I tell you now, if ! 
offer this foundation honey-comb to our customers at 10 cents 
a pound, and say, ‘‘ Here is some the bees built themselves,” 
for 25 cents a pound, nine out of them take that. They jump 
to conclusions. They don’t look at these things through tbe 
eyes of the bee-men. They think if you cell a little deep you 
can cell a little deeper. Thatis the way it is publisht by the 
newspapers who want to do us an injury. I have had grocery 
men insist upon it, and say. ‘** Why, they make it,” and they 
have even named the A. I. Root Company to me as people who 
made comb honey complete. You can see what the public 
thinks of it. When you go to making the cell deeper they 
jump to the conclusion you can make it full depth, and put 
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something else in besides honey, and they don’t want it. 
There sits in this room a gentleman who represents one of the 
largest wholesale dry goods houses in Chicago, and he knows 
that a week of explanation cannot wipe itout. This ray of 
distrust is the idea that honeycan be got without the aid of 
the bee at all, or it may be that you do half the work; and I 
have stood for an hour and explained to four or five men, who 
askt me, ‘* Did you make this ?” or, ‘‘ Where did they make 
it?” or, ** What did they make it out of ?” or, ** How did they 
cap them over ?” and, ‘* What do they putin it?” I tell you 
itis a damage to you as bee-keepers to use anything more 
than the merest bottom, aside from the question of economy 
to you as bee-keepers in your hives. It is the distrust the 
people have of anything the bee doesn’t make. They know 
that man is awfully smart. They have confidence that the 
bee is as disingenuous as she was thousands of years ago: and 
if you leave the bee alone it will treat you nicely. I would 
like to have Mr. Everett speak to you. 


Mr. Everett—This is my first experience in a bee-conven- 
tion. I baven’t nearly as many bees as a lot of you people 
here, probably. I wentinto bee-keeping as an amusement, 
really. I had them when I was a boy, and when I located in 
Oak Park I sent over to Michigan and got a couple of colonies 
of pees. I had SOthis summer. AndI used the foundation 
such as the gentleman has exhibited to you here. I found it 
to work perfectly satisfactorily. And I believe, as he says, 
that anything beyond this foundation would bea detriment, 
altho I must say this, that I have never had any experience 
with what you term the drawn foundation. I have used the 
latest that I could get, in all the honey that I have produced, 
and I do not find any trouble whatever in disposing of it. As 
Mr. Moore says, the people are sugpicious. I had a grocery- 
wan tell me the other day that a person brought back a section 
of honey that I had sold to him, with six or eight cases, and 
said it was not genuine honey. But the person didn’t know 
what he was talking about. It was from this thin foundation. 
I am not able to give you any light on this question, because 
a'l | know is what I have pickt up in my own bee-yard. 


Mr. Stone—I have had men by the score that were hand- 
ling comb honey tell me that they were selling that for manu- 
factured honey, and when I would look at it I would tell them 
just the facts in the case, and whatI believed about it. And 
there were samples sent from a neighboring city where a lady 
I had known all my life lived, and she said she~ sent them to 
Springfield to have me see them; she said if Mr. Stone said 
that was manufactured honey she would believe. Her hus- 
band bad bought it of a groceryman for manufactured honey. 
There were two good samples of white clover honey and 
Spanish-needle honey; and I showed them the card of Mr. 
R ot, which he publishes, offering a reward of a thousand 
dollars. They said they would go back to their groceryman 
anienlighten him. I hope that nobody will ever send any out 
to Springfield, and that they will never enlighten the people 
there in regard to the raised cell. I don’t wantit around. It 
gets Just to the point where Mr. Moore speaks of, it gets it so 
that people say if they can do that much they can do more, 
they can fill it, and they can capit. I hope it will never go 
any farther. 

_ Pres. Miller—I want to just say this, as Mr. Waitcomb 
said awhile ago, he always felt like doing something for the 
under dog in the fight. Now, there is nobody on the other 
side atall. 

Mr. Wheeler—Here is one. 

Pres. Miller—I want to say that I do believe we ought to 
be entirely fair, at least. When foundation was introduced 
there was objection made to itin the first place, but that has 
died away, and everybody has said it is all right to use foun- 
dation, and not many object to filling the section all full of 
foundation, and using it altogether, and yet if you go just a 
‘ittie beyond that then there is something terrible about it, 
aod if all of this talk gets to the public no heavier blow has 
been made to the sale of comb honey than has been made just 
by the objections of bee-keepers themselves. It is not the 
public that is objecting to this; it is the bee-keepers. It is 
sald, ‘‘Up to a certain point it is all right.” Now, if that is 
true, if the public will commence objecting at a certain point, 
won't they object just a littie before that, to that same mate- 
rial being putin? If itis to bad material they object, won’t 
they object before that? Now, why is it, if it is a right thing 
to putin that sheet of foundation, that it is so much worse 
when you increase the amount of material that you put in by 
on cent., or 100 per cent.? It is the same material ex- 
actly. If it is good in one case, why isn’tit in the other? 
Some have called attention to the yellow part that is there, 
= state that with ordinary foundation that would be white. 
; y bees don’t make it white, and some of you know your bees 

Out make white septum out of yellow foundation, and I be- 





lieve if any of you watch closely you will see it is left yellow. 
Bat your attention is very closely called to this sample. You 
will see flaws you haven't seen before. You are looking for 
something wrong about it. Now, as the final outcome of this, 
I believe if bee-keepers keep quiet, and don’t bring up objec- 
tions that don’t exist, that no harm will ever come from it. I 
want to say candidly to you, that 1 doubt very muchif many 
of you will ever use a pound of it. I don’t believe, in the first 
place, you can afford to. In the second place, it will not 
always be found to be an advantage for you as bee-keepers. I 
will say to you that in my own case I did not see any advan- 
tage in usingit, andas it is more expensive, I am not likely 
to use it. Now, don’t let us raise suspicions in the mind of 
the public ourselves, where there is no cause forit. I[f you 
quietly try this, and find it is not profitable, you are not going 
to use it, and there is no use in your saying that this is such a 
bad thing, when you are al! the time using a part of the same 
thing, and the most important part, too. You say, ‘‘If it 
can be made as thin.” They have made the walls of it as thin 
as the natural product. That is all I am going to say; and 
you can go on now and fight it. 


Mr. Baxter—I beg to differ with you radically. I know 
that bee-keepers are nof finding fault with it, but the public 
is. With my own experience all over the country—-and I go 
around a great deal—when I[ take up a piece of this founda- 
tion, I tell them I am using only this much. You see that 
doesn’t look like the natura] comb atall; there isn’t a parti- 
cle of resemblance. ‘‘ Well, I don’t like it. It tastes bad 
when I bite intoit. I want the natural comb honey; butif 
you haven’t got that I will take this.” But when I show them 
the other they say, ‘‘If you can come that near to the comb 
youcan makea natural comb.” Thatis the difference be- 
tween this and the natural comb, while there isn’t so much 
between the other. When you go to using things like that 
you can take one and say, that is all right, I use that. But 
they shake their heads and don’t believe you. I do object 
most emphatically to the other, not because I think that it is 
not a good thing, but because I believe that it will arouse the 
suspicions of the public a great deal more than this ever did, 
or anything else that the bee-keepers could use. 


Pres. Miller—Let’s have a report from the others who 
have tried it. 

Mr. Wheeler—I believe I tried 18 sections of the drawn 
foundation, filling with full sheets, and I had a little different 
experience than these gentlemen about the bees working on it. 
I think there will be a little misapprehension in regard to 
that. My bees went to work, and they seemed to begin at the 
bottom, and sort of fixt the comb over. They didn’t put honey 
right into it. The honey-tlow was all right, but they left it 
for a few hours or fora day ortwoempty. I would take that 
out, and the edges would be kind of whitened over, and no 
honey there. It wasn’t like the comb, if I had put a section 
with partly drawn comb init. They would have begun to put 
honey init as soon as it was putin. That led me to think 
that they fixt it over, and within six hours from the time I 
putin one lot of sections the bees were whitening it and work- 
ing on it. And the foundation put in at the same time they 
hadn’t toucht. After those sections were filled we all ate of 
it, and I let my neighbors taste of it by the side of the honey 
built on the old-fashioned foundation, and I could not detect 
one particle of difference, nor could any one else. I used Mr. 
Root’s extra-thin foundation, the Weed process, and 1 would 
like to show you the two foundations side by side to-day. I 
have 18 of those sections nicely filled, and from the outside 
appearance you cannot detect a particle of difference. I be- 
lieve it would be impossible for you to. I think 15 or 20 peo- 
ple tried it. This year I could not see that it was very,much 
advantage. It seemed as if this year the bees would commence 
promptly on the old foundation that I had on the hives for 
four or five years, while in other years, in a poor honey-flow, 
they would not have toucht it. So it was hard to tell whether 
this was an advantage or not this year, because they began 
and workt on that right along, filled the super up with bees, 
and I couldn’t see that they workt on the old-fashioned pro- 
cess any less quickly, but these sections started were finisht 
sooner. 

(Continued next week.) 


Be 
* 

Beeswax Wanted.—Until further notice we will 
pay 26 cents cash for all the good yellow beeswax delivered 
tous. We accept only that whichis absoutely pure. If you 
want cash, and want it at once, send us your beeswax now. 
Be sure to put yourown name aud address on each package, 


when shipping. Then mark it very plainly—George W. York 
& Co., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 
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(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. ] 








Fastening Foundation in Brood-Frames— 
Changing Location of Hives. 


1. Lam just a beginner at bee-keeping, and would like to know 
what is the best way to fasten foundation in brood-frames ? 

2. Would it be all right if I moved my bees about 100 feet away 
from the place where tbe hives stood last summer? I am keeping 
them in a cellar this winter. Iowa. 


Answers.—I have never found anything that suited me so well 
as to havea saw-kerf in the underside of the top-bar, said kerf 
being 14 inch deep and 5-32 inch wide. Slip the edge of the foun- 
dation into the kerf, then a drop of melted beeswax here and there 
will hold it till the bees fasten it. An easy way to drop the melted 
wax, is to make a wax-candle by roughly squeezing pieces of wax 
or scraps of foundation about a string hardly as coarse as common 
wre pping-twine, then when the ‘“ ecandle”’ is lighted, you can hold 
it to one side and let the drip fall where you want it. 

' 2. When you put them out of the cellar you can put them in an 
entirely new place without any risk whatever. 


n> 


A Supposed Curious Experience. 


A curious thing happened to one of my colonies this winter. 
Some time in November I examined this particular colony as I was 
suspicious something was the matter, because there was so little 
life about the hive compared with the rest, and I found a very 
small handful of bees in a 9-frame chaff-hive ful] of honey. The 
first of December the weather grew cold and there was quite a 
snow-storm, so my husband helpt me move that hive with others 
to a more sheltered locality, he lifting one side and I tbe other 
(and it was all Icould possibly lift). Stepping backward my foot 
slipt, and down I went, hive and all! My first thought was that 
the colony was ruined. 

With my husband's help I was extricated from the unpleasant 
situation, and the hive placed on the stand. [I found, on examina- 
tion, that no combs had fallen down, but the weather was cold and 
I feared the scattered bees would die, soI heated a large soap-stone, 
wrapt it in several thicknesses of flannel, and put it among the 
chaff cushions just over the brood-frames. 

From that time until Feb. 11 there seemed but little stir. That 
was a warm day and the bees all had a fine flight, but I wish you 
could have seen that hive! There were thousands and thousands 
of the bees. and the alighting-board, front and top of the hive, was 
first covered with bees and the air full of them. They lookt like 
young bees out for the first time. Do you suppose that putting 
that soap-stone among the cushions caused brood-rearing in mid- 
winter? It certainly looks as if it might be so. 


My 14 colonies seem in good condition at present. mix, 


ANSWER.—I'm sorry to offer any words of discouragement, but 
I'm very much afraid if you look into that hive again you’ll find 
the colony not so very strong. Indeed, you will probably risk 
nothing by looking into the hive any day. for it is very doubtful if 
there is a living bee init. Those bees that were having such a 
lively time about it on that warm day, were most likely robbers 
from the other hives. 


i 


Clipping Queens’ Wings--Candied Colorado 
Comb Honey. 


1. Is it well to cut the wings off of what queens you can in an 
apiary where at least a third of the hives have their brood-frames 
so crost with the honey and brood that you cannot raise them? I 
bave bought a good many of my 250 colonies is the reason why 
they are in such acondition. I lost a good many queens last year 
from the old hive. I wondered if turning them so many times, and 
then carrying them to a way-off stand might not confuse them so 
that they would take the young queen to the wrong hive ? 

2. Don’t you think it mean for Eastern honey-men to say Col- 
orado honey is not as good as their home honey? We have all 
kinds of honey just as they do back East—white clover as well as 
alfalfa. etc. Pure alfalfa honey does not candy. Last season, very 
early, the mesas here were covered with a blue flower that I think 
was argeratum. but it made such fragrant honey that the people 
here called it wild heliotrope. And by the middle of June we were 
taking off this lovely white honey, but alas, it candied in a very 
short time. I melted mine up and sold it in tin cans. But { might 
just as well have saved the trouble, for the Chicago commission 
men I, with a few others, sent a carload of honey to, got me only 
five cents per pound for the whole lot of mine, and four cents for 
one man’s 550 cases of beautiful comb honey. He said it arrived 
in only fair condition, most of the cases leaking, but when honey 
is not broken down, don't you think the cases can be cleaned and 





all be made right? The most of the carload of honey was white as 
snow. I said whenI packt it that it lookt like angel-cake—the 
most delicate honey I ever had. COLoRAbo. 


ANsweErs.—1. Decidedly, if I could get at only part of the 
queens I would clip them. 

. It seems to be the common thing for bee-keepers to think 
that the product of their locality excels. 1f you will note the men- 
tion made at different times in bee-papers, you will find that every 
little while some one speaks of the honey from his region being the 
finest in the world. am quite inclined to the opinion that good 
honey can be found in very many parts of the world, and that peo- 
ple are likely to like better the honey with which they are best ac- 
quainted. There are inherent differences in ay 4 owever, and 
there are differences in taste. The alfalfa honey I have eaten from 
Colorado I shouid rate very bigh indeed. 

You don’t say whether the honey you sent to Chicago was 
comb or extracted, but from your speaking of its not being broken 
down, I suppose it wascomb. If cases of honey are leaking, that 
must affect the value a little, and the worse the leaking the more 
the price is affected, but it does seem that it ought to have brought 
more than five cents a pound, if combs were not broken down. 
Not knowing exactly the condition of the honey, of course no one 
could say exactly what it should have brought, but I would want 
to know pretty surely a commission man was all right before ship- 
ping. as be has matters all in his own hands. 

[We are quite sure that this same honey was sold as the ques- 
tioner states, at a low price, and was retailed at one of the city meat 
markets here at two sections for 15 cents. We bought 10 cases of 
this same lot of honey from the commission man who had it in 
stock, and when we came to open it we found it candied solid. 
This was in December. We returned eight of the 10 cases, selling 
the other two at cost, 10 cents per pound.—Ep1Tor. } 


RE — a A 


Preventing Swarming—Drone-Comb. 


1. Would this be a good way to prevent swarming? Atswarm- 
ing-time take all the combs with brood, honey and adhering bees, 
except the one with the queen on should be hung in the upper 
story, and the brood-chamber filled up with frames, starters and a 
queen-excluder on ~e ‘ 

2. Or, at swarming-time, take a swarming-box and shake all 
the bees and queen from the brood-chamber into the swarming- 
box and carry them into the cellar till the next day, then hive them 
as a natural swarm, and let the old colony rear a young queen. 

8. I have a good deal of drone-comb in my brood-frames. Can 
I, in the spring, remove the drone-comb and place the rest of the 
frames on one side of the hive and a division-board next to them. 
then when honey is coming in, put empty frames in — ? 

INN. 

Answers.—1. If I understand you correctly, you mean to have 
one frame of brood with the queen and adhering bees in the lower 
story, filling up the story with frames and starters, and putting 
the balance of the combs in a second story, a queen-excluder being 
between the two stories. This isthe plan recommended by G. W. 
Demaree, and has been successful with him, only you will be likely 
to have a good deal of drone-comb if you use only starters. Full 
sheets of foundation will be safer. a 

2. If you mean literally to take ai! the bees, the likelihood 
would be that you would lose a lot of brood by cold and starvation. 
If you leave enough bees in the hive to take care of the brood the 
plan may be all right. : 

3. That’s a good plan if you're anxious for more drone-comb. 
For those empty frames will probably have more drone-comb built 
in them than the ones you remove. You can makea sure thing 
of it, however, by giving full sheets of foundation. Of course, 
when you take away the combs with dronercomb you must look 
out that the queen shall not be crampt for room. 


0 
Dark Combs—Worms in Hives. 


What makes honey-comb black, or nearly so? We took about 
20 pounds of honey from the long frames in the lower part of three 
or four hives, last fall, it being our first year with bees in this part 
of the country, and the comb was dark—some of it almost black— 
thick and heavy. The honey was also darker and richer and of 
stronger flavor than I had ever known honey tobe. They had 
plenty of white and red clover within a mile, and in some respects 
did well; the exception was that we had to burn one hive. as it 
contained nothing but a mass of comb and white worms, large, 
thick and soft. I shall be glad to be informed of the cause of those 
worms and their prevention and cure. 


(ass. 


ANSWER.— Before I forget it, let me advise you to get a good 
text-book on bee-culture, and if you do I feel sure you'll thank me 
for the advice. That willinform you fully about wax-worms and 
a great many other things. If next summer you should kIll a hen 
and leave her lying somewhere where dogs and cats would not get 
her, you would probably find her some days later filled with worse 
or maggots. It would not be right to conclude that the worms ha‘ 
killed her. Neither did the worms ruin your colony. Bee-motbs 
haunt all apiaries, trying to get in the hives to lay their eggs. and 
succeed to some extent in doing so, but the bees are alert to clean 
out the young worms that hatch out of the moths’ eggs, especially 
if the colony is strong, and still more especially if the bees are 
Italian. Butif acolony becomes weak and queenless then te 
moths take possession, and in course of time the combs will be 
filled with wax-worms. 
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I don’t know what makes comb black. I might say age, but 
that’s only dodging the question. Whenever comb is used for rear- 
ing sonal it commences to grow dark, and every generation of 
brood reared makes it darker until it is nearly black. It has been 
said that the dirty feet of the bees are responsible. It has been said 
that it is camned | by the first discharge of the feces of the young 
bees. It’s all right for brood-combs, and bees prefer the blackest 
combs, either for brood or honey. But le don’t. The whiter 
the comb is the better it is liked for the table, and indeed it is not 
merely a matter of looks, for old, black comb does’nt taste so well. 
The darkness of the honey, however, was not caused by the cgmb, 
but by the flowers from which it was gathered. If the combs had 
been snow-white, the boney would still have been dark. Fall 
boney is generally dark. 

EE 


Perhaps from Skunk-Cabbage. 


How can you account for two days after four degrees below 
zero, the bees carrying in yellow pollen; not many, but even afew ? 
The whole bee is covered with yellow dust, like in the spring or 
summer. Where can they get it ? New JERSEY. 


ANswER.—I should guess from skunk-cabbage, but will yield 
the floor to any one who can tell without guessing. 


ES 


Getting a Tree-Colony—Bees in a Room. 


1. I have a bee-tree standing on another man’s land that I 
found last fall, and the man who owns the land would not allow 
me to cut it, but told me if I could take the bees out in the spring I 
could do so. Can they be taken out? If so, how and when would 
be the best time to do so? 

2. Also, I have a colony of bees in the ‘“‘gum” that I cut and 
brought home last December, and not having any room anywhere 
else, I put them in an unoccupied room where 4 was dark, but I 
can’t give them ventilation enough as the weather warms up out- 
side. Willitdo any burt to set them up out-doors? And would 
they need anything covered over them ? WISCONSIN. 


ANsWERS.—1l. Each case of this kind is a problem by itself; 
the position of the colony in the tree and other differing circum- 
stances making one case quite different from another. If there is 
a hole below the colony and another above, or if you can make 
holes, you might succeed in smoking out the bees, and perhaps as 
good a time to try it would be in fruit-bloom. But you’d have only 
the bare bees, and if you can get a fair price for sawing cord-wood 
perhaps you'd do as well to buy a colony. 

2. Probably you'd better set them out. It can do no harm to 
cover them, but of course you must leave the entrance free. 





Transferring Bees—Getting Bee-Supplies — Bees 
and Fruit—Gluing Sections. 


1. When would be the best time to transfer to get as much 
comb honey as possible ? 
2. About what time ought I to get my bee supplies ? 

3. Ihave a fruit-grower about yards from my bees. Is it 
any better for the bees, or not ? 
4. Is it better to glue the one-piece sections and the joints ? 

VIRGINIA. 

Answers—l. Probably you’ll do as well to wait till the colony 
swarms, hive the swarm in the new hive, placing it on the old 
stand and putting the old hive close beside it. Then in about a 
week take the old hive away and set it in a new place perhaps a rod 
away. That will throw all the flying force into the swarm, and it 
will do good work in supers if the season allows. If the box-hive 
has top boxes, take them off and shut up the holes so the bees can’t 
get up, for it may hinder them about swarming if they have 
extra room. 

_ 2. Itdepends somewhat on circumstances when is the best 
ume to get bee-supplies. If you want only asmall amount, you 
can wait tillabout the time you need to use them. Even then, 
however, it is much better to order abead. If you wait till about 
the time you need the goods, it sometimes happens that dealers 
and manufacturers are bebind with orders, and you have to wait. 
Sometimes there is delay in freight trains or goods are miscarried, 
aang a delay of two weeks or more. You can generally tell in 

oe what you will want for the next season, and may as ve'l 
order then. But if you haven't ordered before March, better order 
right away. ; 

: " A fruit-plantation near by is an advantage to your bees, 
ner perbaps the bees are a still greater advantage to the 

ruit-grower. 
5. The one-piece sections don’t need gluing at all. Generally 
ple t necessary to wet the joints, but if they have become at all 
al. it is better. You can easily tell; if the joints don’t break, don’t 
Wet them; if they break, wet them. 


i 


Wintering Bees in a House in North Dakota. 


. I came to North Dakota in 1878, but the severity of the clima‘e 

a me from trying bee-keeping. Last spring I got one colony 

dition Neon to four, putting them in winter quarters in fair con 
Nov. 1. 


Some of your answers to questions begin to give me some con- 





cern. You are doubtful of bees confined from Nov. 1 to April 1. 
I built a frame house 8x10x8 feet, double-boarded and tar-papered 
outside, and lined and papered inside; shingle-roof, double-doored ; 
the house is close, still it will stoop down to zero or lower. I set 
hives side by side, packt them all around with wheat chaff, gave a 
little top ventilation, set the hive on a tray two inches deep, with 
a spout 3x3 inches, leading out one foot through the chaff. 

1. Will the bees not stand it five months ? 

2. Would I better take them out, if living, in March, and run 
the chances of being chilled in the hive ? 

3. Would it do to take them out for a flight in March, and take 
them back in again ? 

4. Will there be any danger of some frames of honey I kept 
over, candying, soI cannot give them in the spring to the bees? 
Parts are not sealed. I keep them in the bee-house, at zero heat. 


. Dak. 

Answers.—1. If l understand you correctly, a spout leads di- 
rectly to the outer air from the entrance of each hive, so that there 
is nothing to hinder the bees flying if a day comes warm enough. 
That makes a big difference, for 1 think the cases we were talking 
about where it was considered doubtful about five month’s confine- 
ment, was where there was no outlet so the bees could fly. The 
chief question is, if a day comes warm enough for the bees to fly, 
will they feel the heat enough through their thick packing to start 
them - flying? Ifthey geta flight, they’ll probably stand it 

t 


2. If there comes a warm day, and they don’t seem inclined to 
wake up at all, it will certainly be better to take them out for a 
flight than to let them stay where they are and not fly at all. If 
you can get at the hives inside to pound on them so as to stir up 
the bees on a warm day, it might be a good thing to do so. 
I’m not sure but it might do some good to blow air into the en- 
trance with a strong bellows. That might be done after the cut- 
side air gets warmed up. 

3. If you can’t get them-to fly without taking them out, per- 
haps you may as well leave them out, seeing it ought soon to be 
warm weather. 

4. Very likely the honey will be more or less granulated or 
candied, for unsealed honey would hardly go through the winter 
without candying, unless kept in a warm place. en you give 
the combs to the bees, if you have some receptacle beneath so the 
granules can be caugbt that they throw out, you can melt these up 
and then feed. 


A 


Remedy for Moth-Worms. 


During the year 1897 I had 13 colonies, and out of that number 
the moths have left me5. My bees were wild, and seem to be a 
cross with the Italians and blacks. All who have bees in this 
country lost a great many from the ravages of the moth during 
the last summer and fall. Fora while the honey-flow was Me 4 
strong. Besides the wild flowers we have the mesquite whic 
yields very fine honey. Can you give us a remedy for the moth- 
worms ? it would be of inestimable value to this oe. 

EXAS. 


ANsweER.—Let me first tell you how to encourage the produc- 
tion of moths. Allow plenty of pieces of comb to lie around for 
breeding places, where the moth can lay her eggs. If a colony dies 
in winter, be sure to let the empty hive with its combs stand out 
where the mothscan getatit. They will be delighted with this 
arrangement. Be sure to increase rapidly, so as to have a lot of 
little colonies so weak they can’t fight their way against the moths 
and worms. If they can also be queenless, that will help greatly, 
and it will be still better if they have no Italian blood. 


If you don’t care to have your combs eaten up with worms, 
then you can just do the opposite. Keep strong colonies. Don’t 
allow queenless colonies. Break ’em up, or unite with something 
else if they’re not strong enough to re-queen. Get as much Italian 
blood into your bees as youcan. If you havesome empty combs 
in which the worms have started, give them a treat of brimstone 
smoke. But you'll never be greatly troubled with moths if you'll 
follow just one rule—KEEP ALL COLONIES STRONG. 


eee 


- Rearing Queens—lItalianizing. 


What is the best way to rear queens? I have Italian bees at 
home and black bees at one of my son's, and wish to rear queens to 
Italianize them. In 1896 I paid $1.50 a colony to have them Italian- 
ized, and they failed to change. He claims the bees superseded the 
queen he put in, and reared a queen of theirown. Is such a thing 
possible, when there are no bees nearer than two miles, and the 
nearest being bees that he had Italianized ? ILLINOIS. 


ANswer.—If you want to do very much at rearing queens, it 
may pay you to get Doolittle’s excellent book on queen-rearing ; 
at any rate, a good text-book, if you baven’t one. If you look 
through the answers in this department for the past three or four 
weeks, you will find an answer to your question which hardly need 
be repeated here, those answers having been publisht since your 
question was written. [We mail Doolittle’s book for $1.00, or club 
it with the Bee Journal for one year, both together for $1.75. 
—EDITOR. } 

It certainly was a very unusual thing for all the queens to be 
superseded, if there was any considerable number, and doesn't 
speak the most for the character of the queens. Even if the queens 
were superseded, if all were Italianized, the resulting stock ought 
to be pretty good Italians. 
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NOTE.—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the following 
Rule, recommended 4 the joint action of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation and the Philological Society of E ngland: —Change “d” or “ed” final 
to “t” when so pronounced, except when the “e” affects a preceding sound. 








Impatient Subscribers.—Several evidently verv- 
ous readers who have askt questions to be answered by Dr. 
Miller, in the ‘* Question and Answer” department, threat- 
ened to stop their subscriptions because we didn’t get in their 
questions with the answers as soon as they thought we ought. 
Now, any one who writes to us that way is very thoughtless. 
Here we have been giving two full pages of that department 
every week for several weeks, and even set it in a smaller size 
type so as to get more in, and still we have on hand a stack 
of questions with Dr. Miller’s answers. It seems impossible 
to get caught up, but we are doing all we possibly can to do 
full justice to all. 

Here is one way that many can help out themselves and 
us: Geta good bee-book, read it carefully, and thus find the 
answers to a thousand and one questions without asking us to 
print over and over again replies to the same simple questions 
every week or so. Of course, there will beleft plenty of ques- 
tions to ask after reading the best book. Prof. Cook’s ‘‘ Bee- 
Keeper’s Guide” is a good book; has 460 pages, and we mail 
it for $1.45; or club it with the Bee Journal one year—both 
together for $1.75. Geta copy of it and read it. 

niggas 

Money and Beeswax of Kansas.—Secretary 
Coburn, of the State Board of Agriculture estimates the 1897 
product of honey and beeswax in Kansas at 540,000 pounds, 
valued at $81,000. We believe that isa low estimate. As 
Kansas knows better than to waste any of her hard-earned 
money in saloons, she has more to spend for honey and other 


good things. Her inhabitants ought to be a clean, sweet peo- 
ple. Those that we have seen from there speak well for 
Kansas. 





New Subscribers—Room for More.—Yes, 
we have room for quite a good many more new subscribers, 
and this is a good time of the year to invite them to begin to 
read the American Bee Journal. It is not that we are anxious 
to increase the number of honey-producers, but we do fee| 
that every one, even if he has only one colony, ought to 
take and read the Bee Journal. We trust our present sub- 
scribers will aid in placing it in every bee-keeper’s home. 
Many have already done splendid work in the line of securing 
new subscribers, and we appreciate it greatly. 

We are constantly offering desirable premiums for the 
work of getting new subscribers, but as there may be some 
who prefer to have a cash commission, we will say that any 
present reader who sends a new subscriber for the balance 
of this year (worth 75 cents), may forward to us 50 cents 
with the new name and address, and keep the other 25 cents 
as pay for their effort. There is many a boy or girl that can 
easily earn some spending moneyin this way. Let there be 
some good work put in on this during the next month. You 
will thereby be helping yourself, the new subscriber, and us. 

Se ee 


Talking in His Sleep.—Somnambulist, of the 
Progressive Bee-Keeper, altho he may be a sleep-walker, has 
always talkt as if wide awake. This time he has surely been 
talking in his sleep, and when he wakes up he’ll take it all 
back. 

The American Bee-Keeper complains because in the Ladies’ 
World Lena Thatcher had given an excellent article on 
‘* foney as an Article of Food,” said article having been taken 
almost verbatim from the writings of Thomas G. Newman, 
but without any credit therefor. Sommy asks who of the 
400,000 readers of the World would ever have seen Mr. 
Newman’s writings, and thinks it a case where ‘* the end justi- 
fies the means.” Oh, Sommy! your conscience hasn’t gone to 
sleep, has it? Yon would hardly be justified in stealing a 
few millions from Rockefeller just because you made a good 
use of it by distributing it among the poor! Besides, just as 
many would have read itif Lena had had the common hon- 
esty to say she had taken it from Thomas G. 


oo 


Bee-Keepers in the United States.—The 
Progressive Bee-Keeper estimates that there are 12,000 peo- 
ple who keep bees in the State of Missouri alone; and that if 
40 other States have as many, there would be about 500,00U 
in this country. That may, and may not, be a high estimate. 
Butif itis even nearly correct, it seems strange that it is 
almost impossible to get only some 20,000—about 1 in 25— 
to subscribe for a bee-paper. It must be that the great ma- 
jority do not realize the value and help a good bee-paper 
would be to them. With possibly one or two exceptions, 
there isn’t a bee-paper publisht to-day but what deserves at 
least five times the circulation it now has. Here is a big field 
to cultivate—a fleld filled with hundreds of thousands, and yet 
only a few thousands who as yet comprehend the real value of 
a bee-paper to them in their work with bees. 


Honey for a Cough and for Erysipelas.— 
Nrs. Julia D. Chandler, of Chicago, hands us the following 
recipes, which no doubt will! be found useful: 





Honey Coven Syrup.—The druggist cut spruce-gum 
with alcohol, stirring after—it is not very easy; and then 
added extracted honey. I do not know the proportions, how- 
ever, as the bottle was sent to me as a simple remedy, to use 
for a child with a delicate throat. 


Honey For Erysiretas.—Dr. Hayward (in the Medica! 
Recor@) calls attention to honey as a remedy for erysipelas. 
It is used locally by spreading on a suitable cloth, and apply- 
ing to the parts. The application is renewed every three or 
four hours. In all cases in which the remedy has been ¢™- 
ployed entire relief from the pain followed immediately, 4” d 
convalescence was brought about in three or four days. 
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Manufacturing Bee-Supplies.—As illustrating 
the difficulty of getting supplies made at home, G. C. Greiner 
tells in Gleanings about going to a planing-mill where they 
readily agreed to plane lumber exactly to any required thick- 
ness. But the first board was too thick or too thin, some- 
times 1/16 out of the way. Then change of planer, fol- 
lowed by one edge of the board thicker than the other, or the 
middle thicker than the edges. The same thing occurred at 
other mills. Whatthey had always considered exact work 
wouldn’t be considered so in bee-supplies. He found the only 
satisfactory way was to get supplies from those who made it a 
special business, and were provided for the exacting require- 
ments of matters pertaining to bee-hives. Home-made work 
hardly pays. 





owe 


Asking Questions is al! right. We want our read- 
ers to feel free to ask for information, but we will have to 
draw the line for awhile on asking and answering over and 
over the same questions, week after week. We think the 
trouble is that beginners are not careful enough to read every 
question and every answer found in Dr. Miller’s department of 
the Bee Journal each week. Hence it is that they keep on 
asking about *‘ transferring,” ‘‘ what to do with unfinisht sec- 
tions,” etc.—questions that Dr. Miller has answered ‘* forty- 
*leven ” times (more or less) the past threemonths. We think, 
in order to save space, and also to get caught up, we will have to 
ask Dr. Miller to simply give the previous page numbers 
where can be found replies to repeated questions. 

Alfalfa for Hay.—Mr. E. 'S. Lovesy, who lives in 
the great alfalfa region of Utah, refers thus to. Prof. Cook’s 
statement about alfalfa, as found on page 97: 





I agree with Prof. Cook when he says that our lucern 
secretes honey liberally in dry weather; but when he says 
that it is better for hay to cut it just before it blooms, I can 
say that my experience is the opposite. I believe there is in 
it much more virtue, nutriment or strength when cut after it 
bas been in bloom a week; some here claim to have tested 


this. As I have always agreed with Prof. Cook in all else, I‘ 


would like to ask him if he has tested this matter, or does he 
give it as common custom or belief? Sometimes this proves 
a@ common error. E. S. Lovesy. 

a ENR eS aS 

He Never Smokes.—A supply-dealer was in his 
store with a bee-keeping customer, and when passing a shelf 
on which were piled pee-smokers, the following short conver- 
sation took place: 

SuPPLY-DEALER—Wouldn’t you like a smoker ? 

CusSTOMER—No, thank you. I never smoke. 

This smoker anecdote we donate to Mr. Bingham, of bee- 
smoker notoriety. We know when and where it really oc- 
curred. We only wish that every bee-keeper could honestly 
make as good reply, and still use a (bee)-‘* smoker.” 

————___—~ 0m -- - 

Bee-Literature (?).—E. E. Hasty will be sad. Not 
‘ong ago he mentioned the departure of a certain order of lit- 
erature from bee-journals, fondly hoping it might never re- 
turn. Now has Rambler in Gleanings rambled clear out of 
sight and sound of bee-keeping, and discourses upon the diffi- 
culties of pleasing an ailing wife in the proper selection of a 
chicken to be killed for Thanksgiving. Fortunately it doesn’t 
come in the busiest time of the year. 

2 ER A ae 

110-4 for Beginners is the title of a 
keogunat aie Rams _ Fx 5 tne pen of that expert bee- 
; » Dr. J. P. H. Brown, of Georgia. It 
— to be *‘ a practical and condenst treatise on the honey- 
oe beaten the best modes of management in order to secure 
profit.” Price of the book, postpaid, 50 cents. Or 
we will club it with the Bee Journal for one year—both to- 
gether for $1.40; or, we will mail it as a premium to any of 
a present subscribers for sending us one new subscriber to 

the Bee Journal for a yoar (at SL.OV), and 10 cents extra. 























Mr. B. Frank Hoover, of Whiteside Co., Ill., wrote us 
recently: 

‘*1’m glad you have adopted reform spelling. Confinue, 
and if anything become even more radical, and adopt even a 
greater reform. Our reforms come thru our papers.” 


Mr. W. W. Wurrrpce, of Arapahoe Co., Colo., wrote Feb. 


“wy think after reading five numbers of the American Ree 
Journal for 1898, that it is worth its weight in Gold, witha 
big G.” 


Mr. CLAUDE STERT, of Uvalde Co., Tex., writing us March 
7, said: 

‘* We are shortly expecting a fine crop of honey from a 
shrub abounding on these low hills, called ‘ gwahilla;’ but 
some times that dread enemy, ‘a late frost,’ puts an end to 
our expectations.” 


Mr. F. G. HERMAN, of Bergen Co., N. J., wrote us March 
7, when sending $1.00 for the Langstroth Monument Fund; 


‘* Bees commenced carrying pollen to-day, just two weeks 
earlier than any previous year. We are having an early 
spring. I trust we shall be smothered in honey this year.” 


Mr. O. O. Porprtetoy, of Dade Co., Fla., wrote us as fol- 
lows, March 8: 

**The honey-flow so far this winter is not so good as 
usual, but yet enough so that nearly every warm day I doa 
little fooling with the extractor. I have out about 1,000 
pounds only. Prospects are good for a strong flow from saw 
palmetto in April and May.” 


Tue CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL publishers had a fire to 
break out in their establishment, March 38, which ran through 
the entire main building of their works, and practically 
totally destroyed their bee-goods, and otherwise did great 
damage. The fire caused a slight delay in getting out the 
March number of the Canadian Bee Journal, but everything is 
running again on extra time. 


Tue CARLETON Famity, of Anoka Co., Minn., are well 
represented in the Langstroth Monument Fund. Here they 
are: Mrs. J. A. Carleton, 50 cents; Will Carleton, $1.00; 
Rose E. Carleton, 50 cents; and D. L. Carleton, 50 cents. 
Also the first two of this quartet of Carletons have become 
members of the New Union. That’s the way to support good 
causes. There is room for plenty more people like the Carle- 
tons, both in the Langstroth Monument Fund and in the New 
Union. And we are ready at all times to receive their money, 
and turn it all over to the proper authorities. 


Mr. E. S. Lovesy, of Utah, writes thus in reference to 
the Langstroth Monument Fund: 


‘*T read with some encouragement what Mr. Cameron has 
to say on this subject, on page 104. LIagreeto Mr. C.’s sug- 
gestion, to be one of 100 togive $5.00 each. I have agitated 
this matter considerable, because I believe it to be a laudable 
object. As bee-keepers, let us not procrastinate in this any 
longer, but let us have ‘a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull 
all together.’ This will be a credit to ourselves and an honor 
to our dear departed Langstroth.” 


Tue LEAHY Mra. Co., like others, areon the jump to 
fill their orders for supplies. Here is what they wrote us 
March 11: 

‘*This is a great year for trade. We have been running 
our factory 22 hours a day for overa month now. If bee- 
keepers would take bee-journals like they buy bee-supplies, 
there would be fun in running a journal.” 


Yes, that’s so. There would be fun as well as money in 
running a bee-paper if all who ought to subscribe would do so. 
Wonder what can be done to induce them to see their duty 
and need. Here's a problem to solve for any one who wants 
to earn some good money. 
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Marks-Hoffman Metal-Spaced Frames—aA plate of metal 
let into a saw-kerf in the end-bar as a space—having been 
commended in Gleanings, F. Boomhower, after having tried 
them, says they are death-traps, not to be compared with 
staples as spacers. he 

Golden Italians are generally supposed to be of compara- 
tively recent origin, yet in a letter written by Baron Berlepsch 
in 1854, and lately publisht in Gerstung’s Bienenzucht, he 
says: ‘*I have a queen which looks exactly as if chiseled out 
of ducat gold. Her progeny excel al! others.” 


s‘Seeaeeaeee: 


The See-Saw Section-Cleaner has been in editor Root’s 
head for some time, and now he has got it so far out of the 
whirl and bustle of that busy location as to get it on paper. 
Works a little like an old-fashioned turning-lathe, having a 
foot-treadle, and a coil-spring above, so it can be whirled back 
and forth. 

‘*Covers are Apt to Shrink,” says the Australian Bee- 
Bulletin ‘‘thus becoming narrower than the top of the hive, 
their efficacy in resisting heat and damp is to that extent im- 
paired. Covers should be made at least an inch wider than 
the top of the hive.” But why not shrink that inch before 
the covers are made ? 

Management of Swarms.—Here’s the plan of Thos. W. 
Odle, as related in Gleanings, by which he says he gets good 
crops of honey: When a colony swarms he kills the queen, 
reserving extra-good ones in nuclei, then at the proper time 
removes all queen-cells but one, and in about 20 days has a 
young laying queen that he thinks worth two old ones. 


eeeeapen: 


Tall Sections of Light Weight Sold Best.—Thos. V. B. 
Neece sold sections running 15 to 16 ounces each at 16 cents 
a pound, 15 to 16 cents a section. A competitor sold at the 
same price, per pound, plain and tall sections 1% or 1%-inch 
thick, but this made them 10 and 12 cents each. The tall, 
thin sections went off rapidly and the others dragged. Now 
Neece wants to adopt tall, thin sections weighing 10 to 12 
ounces. 

The Crane Fence.—Besides the Root and the Aspinwall 
fence, there is now the Crane. Gleanings describes it as con- 
sisting of four pieces with no cleats only at the two ends. 
This makes a rather weak fence, but has the advantage of 
freer communication. Where the three inside cleats usually 
are, wooden pegs about 1'¢-inch thick, 44-inch wide and 5-12 
long are driven through the four slats, so as to abut against 
the uprights of the sections. 

The New No-Bee-Way Section in England.—Some- 
what strangely, when a new thing comes up in either England 
or America, interest in it does not usually cross the water. 
Plain sections and cleated separators seem to be an exception. 
The British Bee Journal says that already two forms of sep- 
arator are patented, anda third justready. It thinks, how- 
ever, that the bee-way section is not in immediate danger of 
being forever swept out of sight. 

To Separate Swarms Clustered Together.—Have ready 
avery large tub. Take it where the united swarms are, and 
sprinkle it lightly inside. Arrange several branches of trees 
in the tub so they shall not touch each other. Dump in the 
swarms in a single cluster, cover the tub with boards, leaving 
free entrance for bees still in the air. Each queen will take 
a separate branch, and in half an hour the separate swarms 
can be hived. It is wel! to sprinkle the branches with sweet- 
ened water.—A picultewr. 





Identifying Laying-Workers.—D. W. Heise, who from 
starting out in Canadian Bee Journal asa ‘picker up of un- 
considered trifles,” has developt into a full-fledged boiler him- 
self, is desirous of a chance to crack the knuckles of this 
boiler. Well, if itis a matter of necessity that the knuckles 
must be crackt, there is probably no one who will administer 
the cracking in a more judicious manner, or with fuller con- 
sideration for the benefit of the crackee than the same man 
Heise. So here’s the chance, D. W.: Quoting from American 








Bee Journal, page 806, you aid and abet the promulgation of 
the idea that a laying-worker can be ‘‘seen and told by her 
looks.” Now you may get from W. W. McNeal full instruc. 
tions for the identification of laying-workers, said instructions 
duly certified before the proper officer of the law, and neither 
you nor any other bee-keeper on that side the line can pick out 
for sure a laying-worker, even if one-fourth the workers are 
engaged in that interesting occupation, unless you surprise 
them in the act. This assertion failing to prove true, you are 
at liberty to administer such knuckle-cracking as the merits 
of the case and your sympathy for the culprit may dictate. 


Not Safe to Trust to a Single Queen-Cell.—A. Mau- 
jean asks in Le Rucher Belge whether you are sure you wil! 
have a good queen when you have, to all appearance, the very 
best queen-cell. Sometimes queens are dead in cells, even 
dying after they are sealed. In his experience he has had a 
cell perfectly formed and sealed, but with no queen whatever 
in it; the cell containing only a little royal jelly, the larva 
having probably died when very sma)! and shrunk to nothing, 
leaving no trace. 


Deep Hive-Entrances.—Deep entrances prevented en- 
tirely lying-out the past summer for James L. Montgomery 
(Gleanings), but Mr. Doolittle says it is about the same 
whether bees lie out in idle clusters, or in idle clusters in room 
made for them by deep entrances under the hive. But Mr. 
Montgomery scores a point for deep entrances when he says 
that colonies in 8-frame hives with deep entrances swarmed 
very little, ‘‘ while those without the deep entrance have all 
swarmed, some of them twice.” 


How Field-Bees Unload.—Doolittle says in Progressive 
Bee-Keeper that after having watcht hour after hour he be- 
lieves that not one bee in a thousand returning with a load of 
honey ever enters the sections till it has given up its load toa 
young bee an inch to six inches from the entrance. The field- 
bee rests a few moments to half an hour, then goes fieldward 
again. The young bee evaporates the nectar, and if the yield 
of nectar is too big to be evaporated by the young bees they 
deposit some of the nectar in the cells, and at night all hands 
turn to evaporate. 


Scale Colonies.—The practice of having a colony on 
scales to note daily gain or loss is commended by R. C. Aikin, 
in Gleanings. But he thinks it unwise to depend ona siogle 
colony as an index of what all are doing, for it may be that 
such colony may be working in a different quarter from most 
others, and this is one of the ways perhaps in which may be 
explained the difference in results of two colonies apparently 
alike in all respects getitng such different yields in the same 
apiary. To get satisfactory results, he thinks there should be 
two or more colonies noted. 

Simmins’ Direct Introduction of Queens.—In Bee-Chat, 
the new English quarterly bee-paper, edited by S. Simmins, 
he gives the following rules to be observed in his plan of direct 
introduction of queens. 1. Keep the queen quite alone for not 
less than 30 minutes, without food, but warm. 2. Insert 
after dark, under quilt, first driving the bees back with smoke. 
3. No further examination is to be made until after 48 hours 
has expired. 4. Make no division of, or nucleus from, the 
hive within three days prior to insertion, unless the origina! 
queen is then left on her own stand. 


Points in Using Plain Sections.—L. A. Aspinwall is 
one of the men who have successfully used plain sections, and 
he gives a valuable article in Review, especially valuable as it 
points out some of the troubles to be avoided. Accurate 
measurements must be used, and the space above and at the 
sides, where vertical passages are used, must not be more 
than \ inch, and at bottom 3/16. Even then there will be 
bulging if bees are crowded for room, and burr-combs wil! be 
built throughout the hive, so supers must be promptly re- 
moved when filled. Parenthetically he remarks that bees w!:! 
put burr-combs in 44-inch spaces between and above top-bars 
if there is a scarcity of room. Greater care is required |» 
handling and crating, putting not more than one or two sec- 
tions with bulged edges in acrate if there are such sections 
He thinks no-drip cases are not needed with plain sections, 
for even with veneers the plain sections come together so close 
that drip will not get through. He uses tin separators 
peculiar construction, and scores a point in favorof tin 9 
saying: ‘**Toscrape propolis from a thousand separators 
no small task. But with a large kettle of boiling water, 4 
thousand or more:made of tin may .be cleaned in 15 or =~’ 
minutes.” 
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DR. PEIRO, 
CENTRAL Music HALL, CHICAGO, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Mr. Pettit and His Divider. 

I would like to ask Mr. 8. T. Pettit, of 
Canada, the following question: After 
quoting what he says in his article, on page 
51, he says, ‘‘ Here is a point I must call 
attention to....There must be no passage- 

ays for the bees outside the followers; 
the bees must be kept and obliged to do 
their coming right against the divider,’’ 
etc. 

Why is it that the bees must be com- 
pelled to enter thus? I ask the question 
because his recommendation seems to be 
very imperative as to this. Then follow- 
ing he says: ‘I have thought a good deal 
about it, and can hardly tell why....I like 
to have one between the divider and the 
super wall.”” Now I suspect he has been 
reading of my method of producing comb 
honey, for that’s just where I permit the 
bees to enter, even from the bottom of the 
hive on up to the topmost super, having 
provision made to enter each super if they 
wish, or go from the bottom of the hive to 
the top super direct, and I am thinking 
that after he tries the space 5-16, 14, 3 or 
ly inch, be will feel like saying, ‘1 wish I 
hadn't said there must be no bee-space.”’ 
Any way, such positive directions are mis- 
leading, but unintentionally given in writ- 
ing, especially on bees and their habits, I 
think, very frequently. J. A. GOLDEN. 

Morgan Co., Ohio. 


4 -— 


Wintering Well—Season’s Report. 


My 64 colonies in the home apiary seem 
to be wintering pretty well, all packt in 
chaff on the summer stands. I have 28 col- 
onies 2}¢ miles away, 16 of which having 
only a cushion on top; they don’t seem to 
be wintering as well sofar, altho the winter 
bas been quite mild up to this time. 

My bees did quite well last season. I be- 
gan the season with 87 colonies, closed with 
92, and took 6,000 pounds of honey of fine 
quality, about 1,200 pounds being comb in 
pound sections, which is all sold at 7 and 8 
cents per pound for extracted, and 10 to 
1244 for comb honey. Our home market is 
in a fair way to be ruined with cheap 
honey. 

I began bee-keeping 18 years ago with one 
colony in a box-hive. I had the genuine 
bee-fever, and I’ve got the same disease 
yet. I feel that if I should happen to live 
the allotted life of man, my bee-keeping 
experience has just begun, as I am now 
only 33 years old. I have been a constant 
reader of the American Bee Journal for 
about 16 years, and it has been of great 
value to me. B. W. Peck. 
Ashtabula Co., Ohio, Feb. 1. 








Experience with Bees. 


Ihave bad many years’ experience with 
the bees, and could not look for success in 
the business without the American Bee 
Journal. Iwasa subscriber away back in 
the early 60's, when it was publisht by 
Samuel Wagner, in Washington, D.C. We 
are never too old or too wise tolearn. In 
those years I considered myself well up in 
bee-lore, tho 1 made no claim to being an 
expert. But failing health compelled me 
to drop out of the business for 15 years. On 
the partial recovery of my health the old 
passion for bees revived, and I have been 
'rying to do a little at the business for the 
last three years; a trifle overa year ago l 
subscribed again for the “Old Reliable,” 
— the first number received revealed the 
pecs that the procession had moved on and 
S wan left a long distance in the rear. I 
at recovered some of the lost distance in 

© ‘ast year. I recollect no season in my 
eauerience when we obtained more satis- 
oe tory results from our labors with the 
eee (except prices) than the last. 

commenced last spring with 10 colonies 





Wholesale 
and HKetail. 


COMB FOUNDATIO 


Working Wax '2%2 Fovnas; A Specialty. 


Hives, Sections, and a full line of Supplies. 

The best of everything. Write for Catalog, 

tee | prices, and samples of Foundation and 
ons. 


BEESWAX always wanted for cash or 
trade. 


GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS. 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION Comamarion 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Cutting-off, i- 
b bbeting, Groov- 
tng. Gaining, Dadoing, 
eingup. Jointing Stuff, 
etc. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery. 

Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free, 

SENECA FALLS MFG. CO. 

46 Water St SENEOA FALLS. N. Y. 


Basswood Honey 7225. 


We have a limited number of barrels 
of very best Basswood Extrac- 
ted Honey, weighing NET about 280 Ibs. 
which we are offering at 6 cents per lb. 
f.o. b. Chicago. Do you want a barrel 
or so of it? If so, address, with the cash, 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


READY TO MAIL © 


My 40-page Catalog of my Specialties. and 
Roots Goods at their prices. 1 carry a 
full line of BeE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, and can 
ship promptly. Catalog Free. 


GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 


Fis caer? 


Something entirely new, telis all about 

Bro os , how to be a winner, how to MAKE 
JO MOWEY. Contains beautiful lithograp 

\ plate of fowls in their natural colors. Send 
lb cta.for JO '. . 

postage. Bex 94 ’ 














44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


WANTED A young single man capable of 
l taking care of an apiary consist- 
ing of 250 or 300 colonies of bees. ust give 
good references and none but a thoroughly 
competent man need apply. Address, 

The Gila Farm Co. Cliff. Grant Co., N.Mex. 


9A4t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


‘ A. I. Root & Co's Goods 
Catalog Free for Missouri and other points, 
to be had at factory prices from John Nebel 
& Son, High Hill, Missouri. 9Atf 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


PAID FOR 


Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 25 cents per 
pound, CASH. Nocommission. Now if 
you want Cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 














in the 8-frame dovetailed hive, one queen- 
less, and increast them to19. I cut off all 
second swarming by following Mr. Heddon’s 
plan, that is, by setting the young swarm 
on the old stand, leaving the old hive by its 
side for a week, then removing it to a new 
stand. This plan proved successful, and 
less trouble than any I have ever tried. My 
plan has usually been to hive all after- 
swarms in an empty hive, cap, or conven- 
ient box, let them stand until evening, 
then shake them down in front of the par- 
ent hive and let them runin. I don’t re- 
member a swarm treated in this way issu- 
ing the second time. This plan uires 
— care and labor, and a greater risk of 
oss. 

1 obtained 1,050 one-pound sections of 
honey. The best colony stored 167 sections. 
I have been a little slow in using oe 
tors in the supers; the reason was, I be- 
lieved the bees would not accept it as read- 
ily, and do as good work in the supers with 
as without them; but after using them one 
season, and taking into account the perfect 
shape, uniformity of combs, and ease in 
handling and packing, I could not be in- 
duced to abandon their use. 

Bees went into winter quarters in fine 
condition, packt in chaff on the summer 
stands, and are doing well up to date. Iam 
pstiently and anxiously waiting for the 
time ve A I can again hear their busy 
hum. L. JONES. 

Floyd Co., Iowa, Feb. 2. 





A Report—Bee-Management. 


I commenced the season of 1897 with 15 
colonies, got 1,160 pounds of honey, and in- 
creast to 24 colonies, all going into the cel- 
lar in good condition. I sold all of my 
honey on the home market at from 10 to 14 
cents. 

I got my best yields from prime swarms, 
from colonies in 10-frame hives, hived on 
the old stands in 8-frame hives. The 8- 
frame hive isn't large enough to cast the 
kind of swarms I want, so I will use 10- 
frame hives the coming season, and con- 
tract to6 or 8 frames for the new swarms, 
and hive on the old stands; then give the 
balance of the 10 frames after the basswood 
and clover harvest is over, and extract any 
surplus then, andthe parent colonies may 
gather in the fall. I will leave the 10 frames 
in to get large prime swarms from the next 
season. 

White clover yielded immensely here for 
ashort period last season. The basswood 
was an entire failure. Wire-weed and 
golden-rod yielded well in the fall, consid- 
ering the drouth. 

I clip all queens as soon as fertilized. and 
supersede all queens at three years old, or 
rather I intend to from this time on. I don’t 
want to be bothered with old queens play- 
ing out in the pinch of the game. 

Rvurvs WILLIAMS. 


Lawrence Co., Ind. 





Several Notes and Comments. 


I was sorry to hear that Dr. Besse had 
lost in his sweet clover lawsuit, for I was 
real interested in watching the reports con- 
cerning it, and hoped that he would win. 

As will probably be remembered, along 
last July several fellows used adulterated 
means for getting some honey out of my 
storehouse. I reported the same at the 
time, and Editor York hoped that an ex- 
ample would be made of them, as I caught 
them and landed them behind the bars. 
Well, one of them broke jail and got away, 
while the other fellow is putting in time at 
the “ Pen,” on a two years and six months’ 
sentence. 

Now, the above fellow used adulterated 
means to get honey, while some others used 
adulterated honey to get means. What is 
the difference twixt the two? [One is mean 
enough to adulterate, and the other is adul- 


] 


terated enough in himself to be mean. —ED. | 

Yesterday was a nice, sunshiny day, and 
all my bees were out; thus farevery colony 
that was put into winter quarters has re- 
sponded to the roll call of ‘‘Old Sol.”’ My 
bees are mostly the yellow strain. I also 
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have some leather-colored; all seem to 
winter alike. They are outside, packt in 
chaff. Ihave a few colonies of common 
bees. and one peculiarity I have noticed is, 
that on the bottom-board of the common 
bees there are quite a few tiny white wax- 
scales, while I tind none among the Italians. 


By the way, the American Bee Journal 
appears to be getting better and better, 
every issue seems to be an improvement on 
the former one. Dr. Gallup’s recollections 
are just excellent. H. G. QuIRIN. 

Huron Co., Ohio, Feb. 9. 


Wintering in Canada. 


Lots of snow, and wind and weather 
nowadays here. I have just 80 colonies of 
bees in the cellar, and only 2 out-doors, 
and I believe there is more pain and suffer- 
ing in those two than in the 80 that are so 
snug and nice in the cellar. 








8. T. Pertit. 
Ontario, Canada, Feb. 3. 


New Union—Question for Mr. Russell. 


On page 125, Wm. Russell asks whether 
the constitution of the new Union cannot 





be made wide enough to take all in without* 


having to pay two membership fees. Will 
he kindly tell what there is in the new 
constitution to hinder exactly what he 
wants? Also, how he would go to work in 
any different way than the new Union has 
done, to get all united in one strong or- 
gucization? What does he want the new 
Union to do before he joins ? 


INQUIRER. 





= 


Success in Bee-Keeping. 


I have been a bee-keeper five years, and 
bave madea success. I have not lost a 
full colony in any way, and with the ex- 
ception of 18941 have hada good crop of 
honey. When I began people told me that 
bees did not pay any more, and some of 
them had kept bees for several years with- 
out getting any honey to speak of. In 1895 
I harvested 50 pounds per colony; in 1896, 
82 pounds per colony; and in 1897, 80 
pounds. By 1896 people began to enquire 
how I managed, and last year they adopted 
my plans, taken mostly from the American 
Bee Journal, and they are getting to be bee- 
crouks. Big hives with plenty of honey, 
and reasonable care in winter, will solve 
the problem for the farmer, as nearly as it 
will ever be solved. W.S. Doner. 

Pottawattamie Co., Iowa, Feb. 8. 





A Report for 1897. 


{ commenced the spring of 1897 with three 
colonies of black bees, also bought one two- 
fraiue nucleus of Italians, for which I paid 
$1.85. Lincreast to 12 colonies, and took 
170 pounds of comb honey. The Italians 
did not swarm until July 16, when I hived 
the swarm and placed them on the old 
stand, removing the parent hive to a new 
stand. The next day I was about to puta 
super on from the parent hive; I took the 
cover off, and there the first thing I saw 
was @ young queen on top of the sections. 
Iput her into a glass, went back to the 
hive and found another queen; I caught 
her also, took the super off, and found two 
young queens in the body of the hive. I 
then divided the colony, and left a queen 
in each part, making three from one 
nucleus, and two queens over. July 26 the 
two young queens were laying, and made 
good colonies, with plenty of honey for 
winter. PATTERSON. 

Decatur Co., Iowa, Feb. 9. 








F.e wort—Viper’s-Bugloss—Bloodroot. 


I want to enter a mild protest against 
what bas been said lately in favor of the 
Simpson honey-plant (Scrophularia nodosa 
or tizwort). The honey is abundant in 
each little cup, and may be all right for 
feeding back to the bees; but in my opin- 
ion unfit for table use. The‘ A BC of Bee- 


Cuiture’’ describes it as a little dark! It is, 


in fact, as dark as charcoal, and of repul- 









Sweet § Clover 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 
cash with order- 


5b 10H 25D 50D 
Sweet Clover (white). .60 81.00 82.25 84.00 
Alsike Clover-........ -70 1.25 3.00 5.75 
White Clover... ..... 80 1.40 3.00 5.00 
Alfalfa Clover........ 60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover....... .55 2.00 3.50 


.90 
Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage. if 
wanted by freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & Co. 
CHICAGo, ILL. 


Southern Home 
of the Honey-Bee 


Is now ready for your orders for QUEENS of 
either 3 or 5 Banded Italians aud Steel 
Grey Carniolans. More than 300 Tested 
Queens to begin with. Untested. either race, 
75 cts. each; June and until October 50 cents 
each. Tested $1.00 each. Good Breeders, $2 
each, Straight 5-Banded or “‘Faultiess”’ 
Queens, $5.00 each. satisfaction guaranteed. 


GEO. W. HUFSTEDLER, 
Successor to Hufstedler Bros., 
3Atf BEEVILLE, Bee Co, TEX. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


9, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Muth’s Square Glass Jars. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


BEE-KEEPERsS’ SUPPLIES in general, ete etc, 
Send for our new catalog. 
Practical Hints” will be mailed for 10c 
in stamps. Apply to— 


Chas. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


are worth looking 
OUR PRICE at. We are muak- 
Champion Chafi-Hive 


with dovetailed body and supers, 
and a full line of other Supplies, 
and we are selling them CHEAP. A 
postal sent for a price-list may save 
you $888 

K. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
Box 187 SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


Flease mention Bee Journal when writing. 

















e IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A.J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


“"——-Bee-Keeper's Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Grood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey, 

Being the cleanest is usually workec 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 














Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
BEE-KEEPERS | tace"Gataiog for evs. 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











sive taste and smell as the plant itself, 
Seeing it recommended, I bought some seed 

few years ago to try the honey. I am 
done with it now. 

About the same time I tried another 
honey-plant he viper’s-bugloss, called also 
‘* blue thistle’? (Echium vulgare); it is a 
biennial, and a good fertilizer if we judge 
from its large, long taproot. ‘‘A BC of 
Bee-Culture”’ says that ‘‘it produces a 
beautiful white honey ;’”’ now this is not ex. 
actly the case with the plant I have had. 
The honey is rather dark, like that of buck. 
wheat, but the flavor is all right. Each 
plant in a good soil will produce 8 to 10 long 
stalks, and, each of these, hundreds of nic 
blue, reddish flowers, from July to Octobet 
in my place. Animals will not touch it on 
account of its prickly leaves. It is also a 
medicinal plant, as the borage. 


I have also had quite an experience with 
the blood-root (Sanguinaria canadensis), of 
which there is an abundance here. Bees in 
early spring revel on its white flower to 
gather the reddish pollen—one of the ear- 
liest flowers here. It is a sight to see three 
or four bees trying at the same time to get 
a load of its pollen. The plant is a peren- 
nial, and most easily propagated from the 
root; and since it blooms before any leaves 
are out, may be spread under shady spots. 

j H. Duprer. 

Province of Quebec, Canada. 





The Prospects in California, Etc. 


I was very fortunate the past year in 
securing a good crop of honey. part comb 
and part extracted. The former I disposed 
of at an average of 10 cents. and I hold the 
latter for better prices, and judging from 
present prospects the coming season is des- 
tined to score anotber failure. As a rule. 
the greater portion of our rainfall comes 
previous to Feb. 1, but up to this time the 
precipitation has been.in small quantities 
and at long intervals, and never before 
during my 10 years’ residence in this State 
have I witnest such discouraging prospects 
for those who are dependent upon grain- 
production, as the present; and then this 
has a special bearing on our own industry. 
for they, as a rule, succeed in securing a 
crop when we fail. 

Those who were present at the State 
convention enjoyed a rare treat in meeting 
and listening to Thos. W. Cowan. and I! de- 
sire to say that there is plenty of room for 
such as he, at all times and on all occasions, 
in this, the Golden State. 

Geo. W. BRODBECK. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif., Feb. 2. 


Bees in Fine Condition. 


My bees arein fine condition at present 
in the cellar, with the temperature at 40 
degrees above zero. 

We are having some cold weather now, 
with plenty of snow, which I think is a 
good thing for clover, which was in fine 
condition last fall. We almust always get 
a good crop of honey when we have plenty 
of snow. 

I have taken the American Bee Journal 
for about 15 years, and I bad it stopt at 
New Years because I thought I was going 
to leave the bees, and go at something else. 
but as longasI keep beesI want the Bee 
Journal. I was away and saw Willian An- 
derson, who lives about 12 miles from my 
place; he bas about 100 colonies, and bas 
never read any bee-paper,sol got him to 
let me send and get the American Bee 
Journal for him. He takes great interest 
in bees, and winters them ina cellar. His 
bees were in good condition when I was 
there. J. F. Wierda. 

Henry Co., Ill., Feb. 3. 


Looking Ahead—Season of 1897. 


The winter is rapidly drawing to a close. 
and I presume all bee-men are directing 
their thoughts ani planning for the com!ng 
honey harvest, which of course we expect. 

Bees in this locality went into winter 
quarters strong in stores and in numbers. 
and up to date have wintered well. We 
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ad an unusually mild winter thus 

far ; hor could have been wintered on the 
summer stands with little protection with- 
out any loss. Most of mine are on the sum- 

er stands. 
"The honey year of 1897 ended quite well. 
The forepart of the summer was unpropi- 
tious for honey gathering | there was an 
abundance of whiteclover bloom, and other 
honey-producing shrubs and trees, but 
owing to the cold and wet we got but very 
little honey, but later on the weather grew 
warmer, and bees did fairly wellin gath- 
ering honey from Alsike clover, buckwheat. 
golden-rod and asters. I think Iam safe 
in saying that the average _ colony in 
these parts would be 50 pounds. 

The ‘Old Reliable”? comes regularly to 
my table—a most welcome guest. 

Clark Co., Wis., Feb. 5. L. ALLEN. 


a lt ll lls le li a i a AB a 


The Nickel Plate Road 


changed time and also depots March 6, 
1898. All trains now arrive and depart 
from Van Buren Street Station, near 
Clark St., Chicago. All trainson ‘**L” 
loop stop at Nickel Plate Depot. City 
Ticket Offices, 111 Adams Street, and 
Auditorium Annex. Telephone Main 
338Y. (5) LLA2t 





Convention Notices. 


Texas.—The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its annual convention at 
W.R. Graham & Son’s, Greenville. Texas, the 
first W ednesday and Thursday in April, 1898. 
All interested are invi , 

W. H. Wurre, Sec. 


Utah.—The Utah State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will bold its semi-annual convention 
in the City and County Building. Salt Lake 
City, April 5, 1898. at 10 am. A full pro- 
gram in the interestof tbe industry will be 
presented. It is very desirable to have all 
parts ot the State represented. Among other 
things to be considered is the transportation 
and marketing of our products. and also the 
adoption of the best plan to represent our 
state at the Trans-Mississippi Exposition, and 
to get our new foul | rood law into actiye op- 
eration. Every bee-keeper should be inter- 
ested in these matters. All are cordially in- 
vited. In case there may be any that cannot 
atiend. we would be pleased to have their 
address, and have them send in questions on 
general topics. Several members of the 
Association bave desired us to again call the 
attention of our bee keepers to the Langs- 
troth monument tund. Any who feel able 
should throw in their mite to mark the last 
resting-place of this the greatest of all Ameri- 
can bee-keepers. Noone will feelasif it was 
labor in vain, who takes a fraternal interest 
in this desirable object. 

JOHN B. FaGa Sec., East Mill Creek, Utah. 

E. 8. LOVEsy, tres , salt Lake City, Utah. 





“The Wooden Hen.”—The little illus- 
tration shown herewith is small only in size, 
but really largein magnitude, when we con- 
sider that the “ Wooden Hen” is no larger 
than a live hen, yet has double the capacity. 
It weighs only 15 pounds, has a capacity of 28 
eggs, and while not a toy, is just as amusing, 
besides being instructive as well. We doubt 





if a more acceptable or more valuable present 
could be made to the farmer boy or girl, and 
we Suggest that every one of them who read 
Se American Bee Journal write Mr. Geo. H. 
Seat. Quincy. Iil.. and ask him for a copy of 
+ handsome little booklet describing the 

A ooder Hen ;” also his large catalog of 
the Model Excelsior Incubator. Tell him you 


write at the sugge 
Jonenel, ge oten of the American Bee 





Bee-Keeper’s Guide—see page 189. 


TREE PLANTING 


mey be a way to wealth or a waste of money—depends 
on the kind of trees. All trees, plants, vines, from the Reid 
Nurseries are No. 1 stock, true to name. You gain by buying 
now. Prices were never so low. Write for illustrated cata- 
logue, suggestions, estimates. Try Star Strawberry, 
Site Eldorado Blackberry for profit. ZZ, 


REID’S NURSERIES, Bridgeport, Ohio. Det 7 rat 
sala! } rh 











| listen! Take my Advice and Buy 
A sae OU Bee-Supplies sxx 


FINE FOUNDATION 4 I DEFY 
AND TONS OF IT. () ll IIS CISS competition 
Working Wax into Founda- e in 

tion a Specialty. Foundation 


Millions of Sections — Polisht on both Sides !! 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEFD on a full line of Supplies. Send for a Catalogue and 
be yourown judge. Wax wanted at 26 cents cash, or 28 cents in trade, delivered to me. 


AUGUST WEISS, Hortonville, Wisconsin. 


Ho, for Omaha! 


; S we have many customers in the Northwest. and believing 
they will appreciate the low freight rates obtuined by purchas- 
ing goods from a railroad center nearer to them than we are, get- 
ting a direct through-freight rate, thus cutting the freight in half, 
we have establisht a branch house at 1730 South 12th St.. Omaha, 
Neb., where we will keep a complete line of all Apiarian Supplie<, 
the same as we do at Higginsville, Mo. With the quality of our 
goods, we believe most bee-keepers in the West are already 
acquainted. but to those who are not, we will say that our goods 
’ ure par excellent. Polisht, snowy-white Sections, beautiful straw- 
trausparent Foundation, improved Smokers and Honey ¥xtractors. and all other firet- 
class gOods, are what we sell. Kind and courteous treatment and honorable dealing our motto. 
On these bases. we solicit an order, feeling sure that if we seil you one bill of goods you will be 
our «ustomer in the future. . , 
t@ PROGRESSIVE BEE-KEEPER, 50c per year. “Amateur Bee-Keeper,”’ 25c. Both for 65c., 
postpaid. Sampie copy of the PROGRESSIVE free. and a beautiful Catalog for the asking. 


Address, Leahy Manufacturing Company, 1755'souch 13un St., Omaha, Nev. 


GOLDEN BEAUTIES... BEES, HONEY, MONEY 


, Torer-band, Ieuan Guaens reared. tram Queens for Business, — 
Supplies at Bottom Prices, 


best selected stock, Untested. 50 cents; 
Tested. 75 cents. Carniolan Queens at 

**Bee-Keeping for Beginners,’’ price 50 cents, 
imparts the instruction. Price-List free. 


same price. 
E. Y¥. TERRAL & CO., 

J.P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Cameron, Texas. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
FREE FOR A MONTH. 

If you are interested in sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
and only weekly sheep paper published in 
the United States. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP » »* .* 


has a hobby which is the sheep breeder and 
his industry, first foremost and all the 
time. Are youinterested? Write to-day 
Wool Markets & Sheep, - + Chicago 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The Bee-Keeper’sGuide 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEW subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 
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BRES! Herida talian QUEENS! 


Tested Queens. $1.00 each; Untested, 50c. 
2-Frame Nucleus of Bees with good Queen 82. 
Prompt and satisfactory dealing. 

Address, E. L. CARRINGTON, 
11Atf e De Funiak Springs, Fla. 


LE 100 colonies of 
FOR SA BEES in Lang- 
stroth and Root’s Vovetailed Hives. Will seil 
in lots to suit ourcbasers, and deliver on cars 
for shipment to any point. For further infor- 


mation address, J. W. HOWELL,’ Kenton,Tenn. 




















Given For 2 New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given 
to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Journal for one year : 

Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal (with 82.00), and we will mail you a 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for 81.25, 
or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year 


A description of the book bere is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most oomree sci- 
entific and practical bee-book published to- 
day. —, lustrated, and all written in the [ 
most fascinating style, The author is also | —both together for only $1.75. But surely 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 

uire any introduction. No bee-keeper is | the Bee Journal fora year,and thus get the 
fully equipped, or his library complete, with- | boo’ asa premium. Let everybody try for it 
ont “* THE Will you have one? 





EE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 
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A Good Bicyele Free 


Now, then, young men and young 
ladies, also boys and girls, take advan- 
tage of this offer and get a Wheel 
(A THOROUGHLY GOOD ONE) with 
a little work. To increase our circula- 
tion we have made arrangements with a 
first-class concern in this city to furnish 
us with their well-known 


ALAMO WHEELS 


at a price which enables us to give one FIREE as a premium for sending us 
50 New Subscriptions to the Bee Journal at $1.00 each. You can send 
them in as taken, and when your list of 5V0 is complete, we will ship your beautiful 
wheel, freight paid, to your nearest depot. This wheel retails in the ordinary way 
at $50.00—and it concerns nobody but ourselves how we managed to get in on the 
inside cut price. For 40 Subscriptions we will ship a Juvenile of the same make. 
Below we give specifications: 

Frame—Shelby Seamless Tubing. 144 Main Frame. Connections—Steel (selected.) Fork 
Crown—Oval (drop forged.) Handle Bars —Steel or wood, drop or upturn; cork grips. Wheels 
—°8 inch Pedals—rat trap. Rims—bestelm. Tires—Morgan & Wrightor Vim. Spokes— 
selected piano wire. Bearings—Tool steel (turned by experts.) Gear—64 to 80. Saddle—leather 
(rubber or felt neck.) Weight—23 to 25 pounds. Color—black, maroon, nicely striped. Special 
color by arrangement. Furnishings—Tool bag oiler, wrench, air pump, etc. 

; — model built on same lines with the usual difference between sexes, such as rubber 
pedals, etc. 


Address. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








We want ------------- pie 


EVERY BEE-KEEPER 


we Qur 1898 Catalog 


(= Send us your name and address and we will take pleasure in mailing you a copy 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Special Agent for the Southwest— 


E. T. ABBOTT; St. Joseph, Mo. 


Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at factory prices. 


Se SKIKSKESK PRICES OF BINGHAM PERFECT 


vst =| Bee-Smokers and Honey-Knives! 


Smoke Engine (largest smoker made) 4-in. stove. Doz. $13.00; each, by mail, $1.50 
3% i 9.00; = 1.10 








OGM da dis chevecdpaiecctdubenteantee 346 in. stove. Doz. 

ea o ccccccecesese 3-in. stove. Doz. 6.50; " 1.00 
MMP Lchapsetbavesecenceédhscvensidin 2'¢-in. stove. Doz. 5.00; - .90 
PN tt aati esnhibenedokedtncmmmanien 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.75; ” -70 
Little Wonder (weight 10 ounces)... 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.50; - 60 
Honey-Knife es ° Doz. 6.00; “ “80 


Bingham Smokers have all the new improvements. Before buying a Smoker 
or Knife, look up its record and pedigree. 


FIFTEEN YEARS FOR A DOLLAR; ONE-HALF CENT FOR A MONTH. 


Dear Sir:—Have used the Conqueror 15 years. I was always pleased with its 
workings, but thinking 1 would need a new one this summer, I write for a circu- 
lar. Ido not think the 4inch Smoke Engine too large. 

January 27, 197. Truly, W. H. EAGERTY, Cuba, Kansas. 


One ye! 3 Mr. Bingham, Dear Sir:—Please send per mail a 4-inch Smoke Engine. Ihave 
ton Yrcepeing one of your Smokers; it is too small in time of trouble. . 
“ February 21, 1898. A. F. SEWARD, Rigerside, Calif. 


| 
SESRSRSESESE | oane T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Michigan. 


Page & Lyon Mfg. Co. New London, 


—Wisconsin, 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


They have also one One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 
that there is in the State. The material is cut from‘patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of milis and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal. TAtf 
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Bingham & Hethering- 
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Given as Bounties 
to purchasers of the 
improved Danz. 
Hives and Sections 
B See schedule in my 
= bee-book “Facts 
‘ About Bees.” Te}]s 
how to produce honey that sells for the most 
money, Free for2cin stamps. Address : 
HE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio, 
or F. DANZENBAKER, Box 466, Washington, D.c. 









The Kitselman Up-to-Date Fence.— 
The fence here shown is made of a high grade 
of Galvanized Coiled Spring Wire, with the 
Duplex Automatic Ball Bearing Woven Wire 
Fence Machine,which is made entirely of iron 
and steel, and is sosimple and easily operated 
that any one who knows how to turn a grind- 
stone can take it right into the field or any 
place and make 50 to 80 rods a day of the best 
fence on earth, horse-high, bull strong, pig, 
chicken or rabbit tight, at a cost for the wire 
of only 12 to 20 cents arod. Messrs. Kitse}- 











man Bros., Ridgeville, Indiana. whose adver- 
tisement ——_ elsewhere in this paper, 


claim the Duplex Automatic Bail Bearing 
Machine is the result of their 10 year’s expe- 
rience in the manufacture of woven wire 
fence machines, and is Perfection Itself. 
Send for their illustrated catalog which 
fully describes 24 different designs of fence. 
not forgetting to say you saw their advertise- 
ment in the American Bee Journal. 





Get Your Money’s Worth.—If there is 
one thing above another that produces com- 
fort and pleasure in the conduct of business, 
it is the absolute certainty that you get full 
value for your money when you make a pur- 
chase. We do not wonder, therefore, that peo- 
ple turn to those individuals or companies 
who offer a positive guarantee of quality to 
the purchaser. A good many manufacturers 
are now sending out their goods on trial with 
the proviso that if not satisfactory in every 
way, they may be returned. This is true of 
our advertising patrons, The Marilla Incuba- 
tor Company, of Marilla, N. ¥., who manufac- 
ture the incubators and brooders of that 
name. That these people m: ke good machines 
and deal fairly with the public cannot be 
doubted if we consider their own business 
proposition in which they say—‘Our only 
argument: we ship a machine that will give 
satisfaction or itis not asale.’’ Write these 
people for catalog, prices, etc.. and mention 
the American Bee Journal. 





The Page Woven Wire Fence.—The 
Page Woven Wire Fence Company’s Iliustra- 
ted Catalog wiil be sent FREE to any person 
asking for it; it shows many styles of their 
fences and contains much valuable informa- 
tion about setting end and anchor posts. The 
Lithograph of the Manufactory at Adrian, 
Michigan, exhibits something of its magnl- 
tude. Jt is claimed that they manufacture 
more Woven Wire Fence than all others com- 
bined. Their fence is used in almost every 
country on the face of the earth. They have, 
within the last five years, manufactured 
enough fence to entirely encircle the earth, 
and average 12 horizontal wires high. and 
used about 500.000 miles of wire Address 
the Page Woven Wire Fence Company, Adrian. 
Mich., for a catalog, und be sure to mention 
that you saw their advertisement in the 
American Bee Journal. 
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TT oa gale. Write for terms. 
Lake Erie Mtg. COvs 147 &. 13 St., Erie, Pa. 
44E26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


APER, illus’d 
f P OULTRY Soa per meen. ‘ bm 





trial 10 cts. Sample Free. 64-page practical 

poultry book free to yearly subscribers, 

y4 Book alone 10 cts. Catalogue of poultry 
ease 00k free. Poultry Advocate,syracuse,N.¥ 


10A6t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Queens, Bees and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


Tested Queens in April and May, 31.00. Un- 
ual 2 Choice Breeders. either three or 
five-banded Italians, at $2.00. Choice Im- 
ported Breeders. $5.00. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for Price-List to 


F. A. CROWELL, 
8 Atf GRANGER, MINN: 


Bee - Hives, Sections, Shipping- 
Cosse—over7ening. used by bee- 
keepers. Orders filled poe: 
Send for catalog. MINNESOTA BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MFG. €0., Nicollet 
island, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Texas Queens "NM 


Best honey-gathering strain in America, 
Tested, $1.50, Untested. $1.00. Write for a 
Cireular. J.D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 

TA26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


SEE THAT WINK ! 


Bee -Supplies! Roor’s 
Goons at Root’s Prices. 
Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
and every thing used by 
bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low freight rate. Cat- 

tree. Walter 8. Pouder, 
512 Mass. Ave., 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 























“se DovDERS go?’ 


VEENS Untested, after April 1, 81; Tested 
$1.50; Select Tested, $2. Imported 
queens, direct from Italy,%5 each. The best 
of stock, either Golden or Leather Colored. 
Wrie for price-list. HUFFINE & DAVIS, 
11A4t Ooltewah, Tenn. 
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Wide-Tired Wagon Wheels. — Elabo- 
rate tests of the draft of wide and narrow- 
tired wagons have just been completed by 
the Missouri Agricultural College Experi- 
ment Station, Columbia, extending over a 
period of a year anda half. These tests 
have been made on macadam, gravel and dirt 
roads in all conditions, and also on the mead- 
ows and plowed fields of the experimental 
larm. Contrary to public expectation, in 
nearly all cases draft was materially lighter 
when tires six inches wide were used, than 
with tiresof standard width. The load hauled 
Was in all cases the same, and the draft was 
most carefully determined by mens of self- 
recording dynamometer. The beneficial + ffect 
of the wide tire on dirt roads is strikingly 
Shown in some recent tests at the station. A 
clay road, badly cut into ruts by the narrow 
tires. was selected for the test, as presenting 
conditions least favorable to the Soond tire. 
A number of tests of the draft of the narrow 
tire were made in these open ruts. and imme- 
diately followed by the broad tires running 
in the same ruts. The first run of the broad 
tires over the narrow ruts was accompanied 
by an increast draft; the second by a draft 
materially less than the original narrow tire. 
third by a still greater decline, and in the 
fourth trip the rut was practically obliterated 
and filled. In another-trial, when a clay road 
Was 80 badly cut into ruts as to be almost im- 
passable for light vehicles and pleasure car- 
riages, ufter running the six inch tires over 
gene ys en ruts were completely 

ed, and a first-c . aad 
Coluinbia Beceka ass b.cycle path made 

ut wide tires on your wagon. You can bu 
wheels of steel or wood to fit your wagons with 
these wide tires at reasonable prices, and the 
Electric Wheel Co., of Quincy, I1l., have a book 
called “ Preservation of Farm Profits,” which 
he iene free to any one upon application, 
w ch is full of information on this subject. 

rite them for it. and tell them you saw the 
notice in the American Bee Journal. 























BEE-SUPPLIES ! 


We have the best equipt factory in the West. Capacity 
1 car load a day; and carry the largest stock and greatest 
variety of everything needed in the aplary, assuring best 
goods at the lowest prices, and prompt shipment. 


Illustrated Catalog, 72 Pages, Free. 


We also manufacture TANKS of either wood or gal- 
vanized steel, all sizes, any form, and for all purposes. 
Price-list Free. A 


ddress 
E. KRETCHMER, Red Oak, Iowa. 


SE13t Please mention the American Bee Journal when writing. 








HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


ee eee ee eas 


Chicago, Ill,, Mar. 8.—A little fancy white 
sells at llc.if free from any indicatjon of 
graining, but the majority of white honey 
sells at 10c., with off grades at 8 to9c.; amber 
is not selling readily at 8c.; dark, 7 to 8c. 
Extracted, white, 5 to 6c.; amber, 4% to 5c.; 
dark, 4c. Beeswax, 26 to 27c., and in active 
demand. The weather is now suitable for 
shipments of comb. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Mar. 8.—Fancy, 11 to 
12c.; A No 1,10 to llc.; No. 1,10 to 10%¢e.; 
No. 2,9 to 10c.; amber and dark,7 to 8c. Ex- 
tracted, in barrels, a and cans, white, 5 to 
6c.: dark, 4% to 5c, eeswax, 25 to 27c. 

We are able to report an improved demand 
for fancy honey during the past few days. 
while the medium grades have also sold bet- 
ter, yet the surest sale is on the Best. The 
supply continues equal to the demand, but 
the fancy grades are not in as good supply as 
the low and medium, which goes to prove that 
the fancy sells best—and the values better 


Buffalo, N. ¥., Mar. 11.—Thereis a good 
demand for strictly fancy 1-pound comb. at 
10 to Lle.; other grades, however, range from 
9 to 7c., and even 6c. when poor enough. 
Quite an amount of honey can be sold at this 
range. Extracted ranges from 4 to 6c., with 
a moderate demand, 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 9.—There has been 
a fair demand ror comb honey of late, and we 
are gradually reducing our stock. Fancy 
white is scarce and finding ready sale at 10 to 
lic; off grades white and amber. 8 to 9c.; 
mixt and buckwheat, 6c. Extracted is in 
fair demand—California white, 5%c; light 
amber, 5c.; white clover and basswood, 4% to 
5c.; buckwheat. 4c.; Southern, 50c. a gallon. 
Beeswax is steady at 26 to 27c. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 21.—There is a slow 
demand for all kinds of honey. Wequote 10 
to 13c. for best white comb honey, and 3 1-2 
to 6c., for extracted. Beeswax is in fair de- 
mand at 20 to 25c. for good to choice yellow, 
with a faic supply. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 22,—Fancy white. 
12 to 13c.: No. 1, 11 to 12c.; No. 1 amber, 
9 to 10c. Extracted. white, 6 to 6%c.; amber. 
4to5c. Beeswax, 22 to 25c. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 19.—Fancy white 
comb, 1-ibs.. 10c.; No. 1,9 to 10c.; amber, 8 
to 9c.; dark. 7 to 8c. Extracted, white, 5 to 
5 1-2c.; amber, 41-2 to 5c.; dark,4c. Bees- 
wax, 20 to 22c. 

The supply of honey is large and the de- 
mand light. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 9.—Fancy hite comb, 
10 to Llic.: No. 1. 10c.; amber, 9 to 10c.; dark, 
8to9c. Extracted, white, 5% to 6c.; amber, 
5 to5%e.; dark, 4 to4%c. Beeswax, 20 to 22c. 


Detroit, Mich., Feb. 1—Fancy white, 11 
01 13c.; No. 1.10 to 11lc.; fancy amber, 9 to 
10c.; No. 1,8to9c. Darker grades are sell- 
ing lower and in better supply .and can be 
bought at 6 to 7c. Extracted, white, 5 to 6c.; 
darker grades,4 to 5c. Beeswax is in good 
demand at 26 to 27c. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Jen,15.—Fancy white, 
11 to 13c.; No 1, 10 to 1lc.; fancy amber, 9 to 
10c. Extracted, white.5 to 6c. Beeswax, 25 
to 27c. Market appears to be well supplied 
and sales are rather slow for this time of the 
year. This is especially true of the amber 
and dark grades of comb honey. Beeswax is 
in good demand. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 18.—Fancy, in car- 
tons. 12% to léc.; in glass, 11 to 12c.; A No. 
1. 10 to llc.; No. 1, 9c.; No. 2, 8c.; No. 3, no 
sale. Beeswax. 27c. 

The demand for honey is light on all grades, 
with afullsupply. Pure beeswax ig in good 
demand, bunt supply is light. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 18,—Fancy white, 
10c.; No. 1. 9c.; amber, 8c. Extracted, white, 
5c.; amber, 4c.; dark,3%c. Beeswax. 28c. 

Late arrivals of California honey have de- 
moralized our market. 


ONAN A PLP LR Ne el Nal Vel eh 





monese- Honey Extractor 


Get Williams’ Automatic Reversible, 
And You Have It. Address, 


VAN ALLEN & WILLIAMS, 
10Etf Barnum, Wisconsin. 

















. 44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





BEES FOR SALE. 


About 90 Colonies of Italians. Any one want- 
ing to start an apiary cannot do better than 
to call on Dr. E. Gallup, santa Ana, Calif.. 
and examine the Bees before purchasing else- 
where. Double sets of Combs in Langstroth- 
Simplicity Hives, and warranted a surerior 
lot of Bees for business. Correspodence so- 
licited. Dr. E. GALLUP 

SANTA ANA, drange Co.. CAL. 








Satisfied Customers 


are the most reliable ‘‘Ads.'’ In our printed matter 
they ‘‘speak out’’ their satisfaction. Send for it and 
read what they say after long acquaintance. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 





EE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES! 
Largest and Best equipt 
Factory in the 


SOUTH-WEST. 
= Send for Catalog. 

= FRED A. DALTON, 
1A26t WAtckKeR, Vernon Co., Mo. 








Chicago’s Favorite Passen- 
ger Station. 


Reasonable success seems to have fol- 
lowed the efforts of the management of 
the Nickel Plate Road to make it popu- 
lar as a passenger line for travel East. 
It is regarded as a favorite by mapy in 
making the journey from Chicago to 
Eastern points. 

Patrons of that line will be gratified 
to learn that arrangements have been 
made, effective Sunday, March 6, for all 
passenger trains of the Nickel Plate 
Road to arrive at and depart from the 
Van Buren St. Station in Chicago. 


The many advantages afforded by this 
Great Union Depot, located in the heart 
of the business portion of Chicago, and 
the continued advantage afforded by 
lower rates than over other lines, having 
three Express Trains daily, with through 
Sleeping Cars to New York and Boston, 
and the advantage of superior Dining 
Car Service, when all considered, should 
show increast travel over the Nickel 
Plate Road. (8) 11A2 
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Talk about 
oe COMD Foundation 


WE can now furnish the very best that can 
be made from pure wax. Gur New Pro- 
cess of Milling enables us to surpass the 
previous efforts of ourselves and others in the 
manufacture of Comb Foundation. 
it is always Pure and Swect. 
it is the kind that does not sag. 
It is the kind you want. 

If you once try it you will bave no other. 


Samples furnisht FREE. Large illustrated 
Catalog of all kinds of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 


And acopy of the American Bee-Keeper, sent 
upon application. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. 00., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


N EW YO RK, the city, 
105 Park Place, | the street, 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 


is the man 
Who is prepared to ship you, on sbort no- 
tice, amythimg in the apiarian line. 





Are YOU the man who wants to buy ? 


ts" Send for Catalog, anyway. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


CARLOADS 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 
We want the name and ad- 
dress of every Bee-Keeper in 
" * America. We supply Deal- 
: ers as well as consumers. We 
bave Dry Kiln, Improved Machinery, 40.000 
feet of floor space, and all modern appliances. 
We make prompt shipment. 
Write for Catalogs, Quotations. etc. 


Inter-State Manufacturing Co. 


HUDSON, St. Croix Co., WIS. 














Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
The A. 1. Reot Co.'s Goods “Relesste 


Including their discounts for Goods wanted 
for use another season. It will pay you to 
send mc list of Goods wanted. MN. H. HUNT 
Cash for Beeswax Bet BRANCH, MICH. 
Piease mention Bee Journal when writing. 


I ARISE 


T° oar ~. the readers 


re JOURRAL: hat 
DOOLITTLE 
bas coneluded to sel 





im their season, curing 


prices - 
One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, i 


a] 


Five Colonies... 35 Go 
Tee Colonies... .. 
1 antested queen. 
= queens 


1 
aoe --- § 


s . 
1 select tested queen 
FA. “ Queens 





Y &euGe OGe 


previous seasons rearing 5 
breeding. THE VERY BEST... 5 
Twoframe Nuciecs. 


Select testeu Queen. 


Extra Selected f 
About a Poand of ? BEES ins 
with any Queen, extra. 


—_—— 


om Circular free. giving full particulars regarc- 
Queers. 


tng the Bees and each class of 


*"6. M. DOOLITTLE, 


LIL AWS BORODINO, Onon. Co., 





—BEES and QUEENS— | 
i 8O8, at the following 


varht = =~ ape sa | 


March 24, 1898. 
2\st 


ve, Dadants Foundation. is 


21st 
Why Does It Sell So Well? 


Because it has always given better satisfaction than any other. 
Because IN 21 WEARS there have not been any complaints, but thou- 
sands of compliments. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? Beauty, Purity, Firmness, No Sag- 
ging. No Loss. PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING. 








tS" Send Name for Our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
sell the best VEILS, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


> 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


We 








Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. 


OUR MOTTO—* Well Manufactured Stock ! Quick Shipments !” 


SECTIONS, SHIPPING-CASES, 


— AND— 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 
The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by al! to be the 
best for making the One-Piece Honey-Sections—selected, young, and 
thrifty timber is used. 
t=" Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention the American Bee Journal when writing. 


We Are the People ###+==« 


WHO CAN TURN OUT 


FENIGES (Cleated Separators) 


452 


PLAIN SECTIONS 


(Sections without Insets) 


FOR 1898S. 


Having special appliances and machinery, wecan make them right. 
late years has seemed to stir such a furor 
in the Bee-Keeping World as these Goods. 














Nothing in 


tS" If you don’t 


THE A. I. ROOT Co. 


MEDINA, OHIO. 
_ | lew IS9S Catalog Largely Re-written. Send for free copy: 


know about them, send to 





